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AMERICA’S LABOR CONVENTION IN 
WAR TIME 


By Samus. GomPErs 


mained untouched by the war. This 

was evident in practically every ac- 

tion, discussion, and decision of the Thirty- 
seventh Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor held in Buffalo, 
November 12 to 24. It was a war conven- 
tion. The war is the big issue upon which 
the nation is concentrating all of its forces 
and resources, material as well as human 
life. The country is engaged in a tremen- 
dous venture in which issues of vital con- 
sequence to democracy are in the balance. 
The Buffalo Convention was pervaded by 
the feeling that Labor has a duty to perform 
in this situation and that organized workers 
felt keenly their responsibility as citizens 
f a free government that had given them 
opportunity and protection. This duty was 
taken seriously with the intention of render- 
ing real helpfulness. The representatives 
of American labor recognized and empha- 
sized that the welfare of labor is vitally 
associated with the cause of democracy. 
Che feeling of responsibility which Labor 
evidenced in Buffalo is commensurate with 
the magnitude of the work that devolves 
upon the workers in helping to win the war. 
There are two forces necessary to victory 


Ni “mained in American life has re- 
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—military and industrial. These forces are 
mutually interdependent. Four industrial 
workers are necessary to sustain one fighter. 
Human labor furnishes the dynamic power 
necessary to make the fighting effective. 
Recognizing the coordinate importance of 
workers and soldiers, it was felt that the 
President of the United States would be 
glad of an opportunity to confer with the 
representatives of the workers of this country 
in annual convention. Accordingly the 
following letter of invitation was sent: 
WASHINGTON, D.C., November 5, 1917. 

Str: The Thirty-seventh Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor will begin its two 
weeks’ session at Buffalo, New York, Monday, 
November 12, 1917 

The Executive Council at its recent session ex- 
pressed the hope that it would be possible for you, 
and if you could see your way clear, to deliver an 
address to the officers and delegates to that conven- 
tion, and through them to express on behalf of our 
nation a message of good will and encouragement 
and the undersigned was authorized and directed 
and takes pleasure in conveying that invitation to 
you. 
In this crucial hour of the life of our Republic, 
and the cause for which it, together with her allies, 
is contending, such a message as you can deliver 
would go far to unify the spirit and activity of all 
of the workers and of all of the people of our country. 

Among all our people there are none more loyal 
in the support of you as President of the United 
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States and the leader of this great crusade, than the 
great rank and file of the organized workers of 
America. 

Of course, if you can, and I feel confident if you 
can you will, accept this invitation, the opening day 
of the convention, Monday, November 12, would be 
the most propitious time, but if that day be not 
convenient to you, may I suggest Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 13, or Friday, November [6. 

Earnestly hoping that we may have the great 
pleasure and satisfaction of your acceptance of the 
invitation, and your inspiring presence at our 
gathering, I have the honor to remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor 
Honorable Wooprow WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


The President accepted the invitation 
and arrangements were made for him to 
make a night trip from Washington to 
Buffalo in order to address the convention 
at the opening session. The following is 
the President’s address, which, although 
personally delivered to the workers and 
their friends in the Broadway Auditorium 
at Buffalo, was heard round the whole 
world. This first address which the Presi- 
dent has made away from Washington since 
war was declared was inspiring one of 
friendly counsel. The full text follows: 


President Wilson’s Address 


Mr. President, Delegates of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Ladies and Gentlemen: I esteem it 
a great privilege and a real honor to be thus admitted 
to your public councils. When your Executive 
Committee paid me the compliment of inviting me 
here I gladly accepted the invitation because it seems 
to me that this above all other times in our history 

. is the time for common counsel, for the drawing to- 
gether not only of the energies but of the minds of 
the nation. I thought that it was a welcome oppor- 
tunity for disclosing to you some of the thoughts that 
have been gathering in my mind during the last 
momentous months. 

I am introduced to you as the President of the 
United States, and yet I would be pleased if you 
would put the thought of the office into the back- 
ground and regard me as one of your fellow-citizens 
who has come here to speak, not the words of au- 
thority but the words of counsel, the words which 
men should speak to one another who wish to be 
frank m a moment more critical perhars than the 
history of the world has ever yet known, a moment 
when it is every man’s duty to forget himself, to 
forget his own interests, to fill himself with the 
nobility of a great national and world conception 
and act upon a new platform elevated above the 
ordinary affairs of life and lifted to where men have 
views of the long destiny of mankind. I think that 
in order to realize just what this moment of counsel 
is it is very desirable that we should remind our- 
selves just how this war came about and just what 


it is for. You can explain most wars very simply, 
but the explanation of this is not so simple. Its 
roots run deep into all the obscure soils of history, 

and in my view this is the last decisive issue between 
the old principles of power and the néw principles of 
freedom. 

The war was started by Germany. Her authori- 
ties deny that they started it, but I am willing to let 
the statement I have just made await the verdict 
of history. And the thing that needs to be ex- 
plained is why Germany started the war. Remem- 
ber what the position of Germany in the world was— 
as enviable a position as any nation has ever occu- 
pied. The whole world stood at admiration of her 
wonderful intellectual and material achievements, 
All the intellectual men of the world went to school 
toher. Asauniversity man I have beensurrounded 
by men trained in Germany, men who had resorted 
to Germany because nowhere else could they get 
such thcrough and searching training, particularly 
in the principles of science and the principles that 
underlie modern material achievements. Her men 
of science had made her industries perhaps the most 
competent industries of the world, and the label 
‘‘Made in Germany”’ was a guarantee of good work- 
manship and of sound material. She had access to 
all the markets of the world, and every other nation 
who traded in those markets feared Germany be- 
cause of her effective and almost irresistible compe- 
tition. She had ‘‘a place in the sun.”’ 

Why was she not satisfied? What more did she 
want? There was nothing in the world of peace 
that she did not already have and have in abundance. 
We boast of the extraordinary pace of American 
advancement. We show with pride the statistics 
of the increase of our industries and of the popula- 
tion of our cities. Well, those statistics did not 
match the recent statistics of Germany. Her old 
cities took on youth, grew faster than any American 
cities ever grew. Her old industries opened their 
eyes and saw a new world and went out for its con- 
quest. And yet the authorities of Germany were 
not satisfied. You have one part of the answer to 
the question why she was not satisfied in her methods 
of competition. There is no important industry 
in Germany upon which the government has not 
laid its hands to direct it, and when necessity arose 
control it; and you have only to ask any man whom 
you meet who is familiar with the conditions that 
prevailed before the war in the matter of national 
competition to find out the methods of competition 
which the German manufacturers and exporters 
used under the patronage and support of the govern- 
ment of Germany. You will find that they were 
the same sorts of compétition that we have tried to 
prevent by law within our own borders. If they 
could not sell their goods cheaper than we could sel! 
ours at a profit to themselves, they could get a sub- 
sidy from the government which made it possible to 
sell them cheaper anyhow, and the conditions of 
competition were thus controlled in large measure 
by the German government itself. 

But that did not satisfy the German government 
All the while there was lying behind its thought in 
its dreams of the future a political control which 
would enable it in the long run to dominate the labor 
and the industry of the world. They were not con- 
tent with success by superior achievement; they 
wanted success by authority. I suppose very few 
of you have thought much about the Berlin-to- 
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Bagdad Railway. The Berlin-to-Bagdad Railway 
was constructed in order to.run the threat of force 
down the flank of the industrial undertakings of 
half a dozen other countries; so that when German 
competition came in it would not be resisted too far, 
because there was always the possibility of getting 
German armies into the heart of that country 
—_— than any other armies could be got there. 

Look at the map of Europe now! Germany is 
thrusting upon us again and again the discussion 
of peace talks about what? Talks about Belgium; 
talks about northern France; talks about Alsace- 
Lorraine. Well, those are deeply interesting eub- 
jects to us and to them, but they are not talking 
about the heart of the matter. Take the map and 
look atit. Germany has absolute control of Austria- 
Hungary, practical control of the Balkan States, 
control of Turkey, control of Asia Minor.- I saw a 
map in which the whole thing was printed in appro- 
priate black the other day, and the black stretched 
all the way from Hamburg to Bagdad—the bulk of 
German power inserted into the heart of the world. 
If she can keep that, she has kept all that her dreams 
contemplated when the war began. If she can keep 
that, her power can disturb the world as long as she 
keeps it, always provided, for I feel bound to put 
this proviso in—always provided the present influ- 
ences that control the German government continue 
tocontrolit. I believe that the spirit of freedom can 
get into the hearts of Germans and find as fine a 
welcome there as it can find in any other hearts, 
but the spirit of freedom does not suit the plan of 
the Pan-Germans. Power can not be used with 
concentrated force against free peoples if it is used 
by free people. 

You know how many intimations came to us from 
one of the central powers that it is more anxious for 
peace than the chief central power, and you know 
that it means that the people in that central power 
know that if the war ends as it stands they will in 
effect themselves be vassals of Germany, notwith- 
standing that their populations are compounded of 
all the peoples of that part of the world, and not- 
withstanding the fact that they do not wish in their 
pride and proper spirit of nationality to be so ab- 
sorbed and dominated. Germany is determined 
that the political power of the world shall belong 
to her. There have been such ambitions before. 
They have been in part realized, but never before 
have those ambitions been based upon so exact and 
precise and scientific a plan of domination. 

May I not say that it is amazing to me that any 
group of persons should be so ill-informed as to sup- 
pose, as some groups in Russia apparently suppose, 
that any reforms planned in the interest of the people 
can live in the presence of a Germany powerful 
enough to undermine or overthrow them by intrigue 
or force? Any body of free men that compounds 
with the present German government is compound- 
ing for its own destruction. But that is not the 
whole of the story. Any man in America or any- 
where else that supposes that the free industry and 
enterprise of the world can continue if the Pan- 
German plan is achieved and German power fastened 
upon the world is as fatuous as the dreamers in 
Russia. What I am opposed to is not the feeling 
of the pacifists but their stupidity. My heart is 
with them but my mind has a contempt, for them. 
I want peace, but I know how to get it and they do 
not 
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You will notice that I sent a friend of mine, Colonel 
House, to Europe, who is as great a lover of peace 
as any man in the world, but I didn’t send him on 
a peace mission yet. I sent him to take part in a 
conference as to how the war was to be won, and he 
knows, as I know, that that is the way to get peace 
if you want it for more than a few minutes. 

All of this is a preface to the conference that | 
have refe:red to with regard to what we are going to 
do. If we are true friends of freedom of our own 
or anybody else’s, we will see that the power of this 
country and the productivity of this country is 
raised to its absolute maximum, and that absolutely 
nobody is allowed to stand in the way of it. When 
I say that nobody is allowed to stand in the way I 
do not mean that they shall be prevented by the 
power of the government, but by the power of the 
American spirit. Our duty, if we are to do this 
great thing and show America to be what we believe 
her to be—the greatest hope and energy of the 
world—is to stand together night and day until the 
job is finished. 

While we are fighting for freedom, we must see 
among other things that labor is free, and that means 
a number of interesting things. It means not only 
that we must do what we have declared our purpose 
to do, see that the conditions of labor are not ren- 
dered more onerous by the war, but also that we 
shall see to it that the instrumentalities by which 
the conditions of labor are improved are not blocked 
or checked. That we must do. That has been the 
matter about which I have taken pleasure in con- 
ferring from time to time with your President, Mr 
Gompers; and if I may be permitted to do so, I want 
to express my admiration of his patriotic courage, 
his large vision, and his statesmanlike sense of what 
has to be done. I like to lay my mind alongside 
of a mind that knows how to pull in harness. The 
horses that kick over the traces will have to be put 
in corral. 

Now, to stand together means that nobody must 
interrupt the processes of our energy, if the inter 
ruption can possibly be avoided without the 
absolute invasion of freedom. To put it con- 
cretely, that means this: Nobody has a right to 
stop the processes of labor until all the methods of 
conciliation and settlement have been exhausted 
And I might as well say right here that I am not 
talking to you alone. You sometimes stop the 
courses of labor, but there are others who do the 
same; and I believe that I am speaking from my own 
experience not only but from the experience of 
others when I say that you are reasonable in a larger 
number of cases than the capitalists. I am not say- 
ing these things to them personally yet, because I 
haven't had a chance, but they have to be said, not 
in any spirit of criticism, but in order to clear the 
atmosphere and come down to business. Every- 
body on both sides has now got to transact business, 
and a settlement is never impossible when both 
sides want to do the square and right thing. 

Moreover, a settlement is always hard to avoid 
when the parties can be brought face toface. I can 
differ from a man much more radically when he is 
not in the room than I can when he is in the room, 
because then the awk ward thing is he can come back 
at me and answer what I say. It is always danger- 
ous for a man to have the floor entirely to himself 
Therefore, we must insist in every instance that the 
parties come into each other’s presence dnd there 
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discuss the issues between them and not separately 
in places which have no communication with each 
other. Z I always like to remind myself of a delight- 
ful saying of an Englishman of the past generation, 
Charles Lamb. He stuttered a little bit, and once 
when he was with a group of friends he spoke very 
harshly of some man who was not present. One of 
his friends said, ‘Why, Charles, I didn’t know that 
you know So and So.” ‘“‘O-o-oh,” he said, “‘I-I 
d-d-don’t; I-I can’t h-h-hate a m-m-man I know.” 
There is a great deal of human nature, of very pleas- 
ant human nature,in the saying. It is hard to hate 
a man you know. I may admit, parenthetically, 
that there are some politicians whose methods I do 
aot at all believe in but they are jolly good fellows, 
and if they only would not talk the wrong kind of 
Politics I would love to be with them. 

So it is all along the line, in serious matters and 
things less serious. We are all of the same clay and 
spirit, and we can get together if we desire to get 
together. erefore, my counsel to you is this: 
Let us show ourselves Americans by showing that 
we do not want to go off in separate camps or groups 
by ourselves, but that we want to cooperate with all 
other classes and gll other groups in the common 
enterprise which is to release the spirits of the world 
from bondage. I would be willing to set that up 
as the final test of an American. That is the mean- 
ing of democracy. I have been very much dis- 
tressed, my fellow-citizens, by some of the things 
that have happened recently, The mob spirit is 
displaying itself here and there in this country. I 
have no sympathy with what some men are saying, 
but I have no sympathy with the men who take their 
punishment into their own hands, and I want to 
say to every man who does join such a mob that I 
do not recognize him as worthy of the free institu- 
tions of the United States. There are some organi- 
zations in this country whose object is anarchy and 
the destruction of law, but I would not meet their 
efforts by making myself partner in destroying the 
law. I despise and hate their purpose as much as 
any man, but I respect the ancient processes of jus- 
tice, and I would be too proud not to see them done 
justice, however wrong they are. 

) I want to utter my earnest protest against any 
manifestation of the spirit of lawlessness anywhere 
or in any cause. Why, gentlemen, look what it 
means. We claim to be the greatest democratic 
people in the world, and democracy means first of 
all that we can govern ourselves. If our men have 
not self-control, then they are not capable of that 
great thing whieh we call democratic government. 
A man who takes the law into his own hands is not 
the right man to cooperate in any formation or de- 
velopment of law and institutions, and some of the 
processes by which the struggle between capital and 
labor is carried on are processes that come very near 
to taking the law into your own hands. I do not 
mean for a moment to compare it with what I have 
just been speaking of, but I want you to see that 
they are mere gradations in this manifestation of 
the unwillingness to cooperate, and that the funda- 
mental lesson of the whole situation is that we must 
not only take common counsel, but that we must 
yield to and obey common counsel. Not all of the 
instrumentalities for this are at hand. I am hope- 
ful that in the very near future new instrumentali- 
ties may be organized by which we can see to it that 
various things that are now going on ought not to 






goon. ‘There are various processes of the dilution 
of labor and the unnecessary substitution of labor 
and the bidding in distant markets and unfairly up- 
setting the whole competition of labor which ought 
not to goon; I mean now on the part of employers, 
and we must interject into this some instrumen- 
tality of cooperation by which the fair thing will be 
done all ’round. I am hopeful that some such 
instrumentalities may be devised, but whether they 
are or not, we must use those that we have and upon 
every occasion where it is necessary, have such an 
instrumentality originated upon that occasion 

So, my fellow-citizens, the reason I came away 
from Washington is that I sometimes get lonely 
down there. There are so many people in Wash 
ington who know things that are not so, and there 
are so few people who know anything about what 
the people of the United States are thinking about 
I have to come away and get reminded of the rest 
of the country. I have to come away and talk to 
men who are up against the real thing, and say to 
them, ‘‘I am with you if you are with me.” And 
the only test of being with me is not to think about 
me personally at all but merely to think of me as the 
expression fer the time being of the power and dig- 
nity and hope of the United States. 

War problems were uppermost in the 
minds of all present and naturally the first 
lengthy discussion of the convention was 
upon the war issue. The discussion did 
not grow out of a fundamental principle, 
but was occasioned by a proposal to indorse 
the work of the American Alliance for Labor 
and Democracy. This organization was an 
expedient to protect labor and prevent the 
labor movement from being suborned or 
misled by false leaders and by those who 
were furthering the purposes of an enemy 
government. Upon the committee’s recom- 
mendation that full indorsement be given 
to the patriotic work which has been un 
dertaken by the American Alliance for 
Laber and Democracy, the roll-call was 
as follows: Ayes, 21,602; nays, 402. 

The Executive Council reported to the 
Buffalo Convention the various agreements 
which the government had made with labor 
organizations to adjust labor difficulties 
arising out of war production. The conven 
tion approved these agreements and com- 
mended the work of those who had secured 
their adoption. Existing agreements do not 
cover all kinds of war production. The 
convention therefore by unanimous vote 
adopted the recommendations, that agree- 
ments be made covering other kinds o/ 
woik and submitted a recommendation 
dealing with the following principles and 
policies which should be observed by all 
boards or commissions constituted during 
the war: 

















War Labor Adjustments 


The industrial problems arising through our 
sation’s participation in the war and the agencies 
jn operation to preserve industrial peace and estab- 
lish an adequate degree of cooperation between the 
employer, whether private or governmental, and 
the employe, has created a condition which makes it 
essential that certain conditions and principles shall 
be clearly kept in mind and generally accepted. 
If justice is to be done and terms of employment 
and conditions of labor equitable to the employer 
and employe established, certain broad principles 
must be applied. 

In determining what the wage rates should be 
thére are several vital factors to be considered apart 
from the increased cost of living. 

The existing wage rate in an establishment should 
first be considered as to its equity: 

Was it establisHed as a result of joint conference 
and agreement between the employer and his em- 
ployes, or was it established as a result of the employ- 
et’s individual conception of what wages should be 
paid to those in his employ? 

To what degree did the previous wage rate com- 
pare with those in establishments in the same dis- 
trict where wages have been established through 
oint agreement between the employer and the 
employe? 

How did the wage rate adopted through joint 
agreement in the district compare with the wage 
rates in other districts where joint wage agreement 
existed ? 

In the composition of boards or commissions 
which are to consider questions of terms of emplcy- 
ment and conditions of labor, it is essential that there 
should be equality of representation between the 
employers and the wage-earners. 

In the event that a wage board or commission is 
to consist of an unequal number, then a civilian 
should serve as the odd man. One-half of the re- 
maining number of this body should be the direct 
representatives of the wage-earners, to be nominated 
by organized labor. 

The right to organize is essential to the solution 
of problems arising between employer and employe. 
Employers apply this right, but in many instances 
this right has been denied to wage-earners by em- 
ployers. All agreements formulated by wage boards 
or commissions should contain a clause announcing 
that the right to organize is inalienable and that 
prevention of the exercise of this right by the em- 
ployer or his representative constitutes a violation 
of these principles. 

The nation’s interest makes it essential that co- 
operation should exist in the industries. No effi- 
cient cooperation can exist except through organ- 
ization. Cooperation presumes good will, and there 
can be no good will without recognition ‘of mutual 
tights. Therefore, the recognition of the employes 
as a group having common interests is one of the 
fundamental prerequisites to cooperation 

There can be no true efficiency in production 
without good will. Good will and cooperation can 
not exist where the employer exercises autocratic 
authority in determining the terms of employment 
and the conditions of labor. The highest efficiency 
in production can only be secured through the appli- 
cation of the principles of democracy. These are 


as essential in industry as they are in civil govern- 
ment. 
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Whenever the employes in a department or an 
establishment have a common complaint or griev- 
ance, it 1s fundamental that the employer should 
meet those who may be selected by the workers to 
represent them. 

It is advisable that production should not cease 
because of an apparent injustice or oversight con- 
tained in an award, for it is necessary to the nation’s 
protection as well as to the welfare of the trade union 
movement that there should be no cessation of work 
except as a last resort 

Two allied labor problems have become 
increasingly urgent as war conditions have 
developed. These are concerned with the 
so-called shortage of labor and with women’s 
work. As was reported to the convention 
under the heading, ‘‘Distribution of Labor,” 
proper distributicn of workers is not only 
necessary but vital to the carryirg on of 
the war. It is the feeling of organized labor 
that the so-called shortage of workers has 
not yet been shown to have a basis in fact, 
that what appears in some sections to be 
a shortege is the result not of scarcity of 
workers but of maladjustment. The report 
of the E. C. points out that it is of immediate 
importance that proper agencies be estab- 
lished by the government to give workers 
infcrmation of employment opportunities 
and emplcyers information of available and 
suitable workeis. Duiing the proccedings 
of the convention a special commitice on 
the Alleged Shortage of Workers was ap- 
pointed. That report is published else- 
where in this issue. 

This repcrt sets forth clearly existing 
labor conditiors and shows that employers 
have beclouded the facts*as to a scarcity 
of workers through exaggeration cf the 
number of employes needed, or indefiniteness 
as to the time additional workers mught 
be needed, as well as through repetitiors in 
advertisements. In addition to this definite 
statement of existing facts, the convention 
made constructive suggestions. It indorsed 
the recommendation of the E. C. that better 
equipped and more comprehensive employ- 
ment agencies should be established under 
government control. The convention ex- 
pressed regret that Congress had failed to 
appropriate for the Department of Labor 
the $750,000 which the Department asked 
in order that its employment bureaus and 
agencies might be made more effective. 
The E. C. was authorized to make a com- 
prehensive study of problems of private 
employment bureaus and how various state 
governments may aid and unite with the 
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federal government for the establishment 
of governmental employment agencies under 
the control of the Department of Labor. 
The E. C. was instructed to report to the 
next convention as to the most effective 
manner of either abolishing private employ- 
ment offices or regulating them. The E. C. 
reported to the convention changes which 
the English governmént had recently made 
in the employment system of Great Britain. 
The purpose of these changes is to bring 
the employment agencies in closer touch 
with employers and employed. 

The labor movement realizes that the 
problem of distribution is immediate and 
vital; that proper solution of this problem 
will remedy conditions that might other- 
wise be used as a justification for compul- 
sory legislation or for the inundation of 
industries by unskilled and cheap labor. 
With the scarcity, or the alleged scarcity 
of men workers, come at once proposals to 
introduce women in increasing numbers 
into a greater variety of industries and call- 
ings. Necessarily as the men of this country 
are called for government employment in 
military service readjustments must follow. 
It is and will be necessary for an increasing 
number of women to take part in the making 
of war products. The organized labor move- 
ment is not opposed, but it does insist that 
women workers shall be’ protected against 
exploitation. The convention considered 
the whole phase of women’s work as brought 
before it by several resolutions and by the 
report of the E. C. In order to protect the 
women, as well aS the men workers, it is 
necessary that they receive equal pay for 
equal work. ‘This principle was again 
affirmed by the convention and various 
resolutions approved looking to the better 
organization of women who shall come into 
industry, for organized workers appreciate 
that the only way the principle of equal 
pay for equal work can be made effective 
is through organization. Appreciating that 
in order to fully protect themselves working 
women must be recognized as equal par- 
ticipators in the affairs of the nation and 
should have the right of franchise, the 
convention indorsed a resolution approving 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

One of the outstanding effects of the war 
has been the development of a more dis- 
tinctively American feeling through the 
welding together of the different elements 


that make up our nation in support of the 
common cause. ‘This was reflected in several 
propositions that came before the conven. 
tion, some of which were not well considered. 
These proposals had to do with modifica- 
tion of the Naturalization Law with regula- 
tions limiting certain rights and privileges 
to citizens only and with the extension of 
the Conscription Law to aliens living within 
this country. 

The report of the E. C. to the convention 
recounted relations between the labor move- 
ments of the various countries as well as 
the part that labor has in the present world 
conflict. 

Perhaps tle most important phase that 
came before the convention was the formu 
lation of peace terms proposed by the E. C. 
These were recommended by the Com- 
mittee on International Relations with one 
addition, and as a whole were unanimously 
adopted by the convention. They are as 
follows: 


1. The combination of the free peoples of the 
world in a common covenant for genuine and prac- 
tical cooperation to secure justice and therefore peac« 
in relations between nations. 

2. Governments derive their just power from the 
consent of the governed. 

3. No political or economic restrictions meant to 
benefit some nations and to cripple or embarrass 
others. 

4. No indemnities or reprisals based upon vin- 
dictive purposes or deliberate desire to injure, but 
to right manifest wrongs. 

5. Recognition of the rights of small nations and 
of the principle, ‘No people must be forced under 
sovereignty under which it does not wish to live.’ 

6. No territorial changes or adjustment of power 
except in furtherance of the welfare of the peoples 
affected and in furtherance of world peace. 

In addition to these basic principles, which are 
based upon declarations of our Ptesident of these 
United States, there should be incorporated in the 
treaty that shall constitute the guide of nations in 
the new period and conditions into which we enter 
at the close of the war the following declarations 
fundamental to the best interests of all nations and 
of vital importance to wage-earners: 

1. No article or commodity shall be shipped or 
delivered in international commerce in the produc- 
tion of which children under the age of 16 have been 
employed or permitted to work. 

2. It shall be declared that the basic workday in 
industry and commerce shall not exceed eight hours 

3. Involuntary servitude shall not exist except 
as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted. 

4. Establishment of trial by jury. 


Another matter which has, from time to 
time, received considerable attention from 
trade unionists of this country has been 

















brought to the front by war conditions and 
needs. In this time when it is a vital problem 
to conserve the food of the nation and to 
meet problems arising out of high costs of 
living cooperative plans have been empha- 
sized andurged. The Baltimore Convention 
authorized the appointment of a special 
committee on cooperation to report to the 
E. C. The tentative report of this special 
committee on cooperation was received, 
and was submitted to the Buffalo Conven- 
tion. The committee recommended that a 
trade unionist be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L. to serve one year as 
lecturer and adviser on the practical work 
of Rochdale cooperation and that this ad- 
viser visit various localities in which co- 
operative societies exist or are in contem- 
plation. The committee recommended that 
central labor unions and local trade unions 
should not form cooperative societies but 
should appoint committees from their mem- 
bership to have charge of any cooperative 
movement. Another recommendation was 
that every local trade union under the juris- 
diction of the A. F. of L. contribute one 
dollar in order to establish successfully the 
Federation bureau for promoting and ad- 
vancing the cause of true cooperation be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 

The simple prinziples of this system are 
enumerated in the repo t as follows: 

1. A democratic organization. 

2. One vote for each member with equality in 
share ownership. 

3. Cash returns quarterly to members of the 
difference between the total amount they have paid 
for their purchases and the lesser total cost of these 
purchases to the cooperative society, including 
among the costs depreciation and a reasonable 
amount for a reserve fund to meet emergencies and 
extend the business. 

4. Rejection of the principle of profit. 

5. Current interest on loan capital. 

-* Sales where possible preferable to members 
ony. 

. Distributive cooperation to precede productive. 

8. A sufficient number of retail stores to be es- 
tablished to assure a market before a wholesale 
department is created. 

9. Observance of method recommended by the 
International Cooperative Alliance. 


The report of the committee states the 

value of the cooperative ‘movement in the 
following words: 
_ We hold that it is just as essential that a work- 
ingman should get $10 worth of actual value for his 
wages when he spends them as itis that he should get 
the $10 that he is entitled to for the labor that he 
performs. 
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One phase of the work of the convention 
remained unchanged in character by war 
conditions. This phase was the problem of 
organization. There were many resolutions 
dealing with the necessity for wider and 
more intensive organization in many trades, 


callings, and localities. Two proposals 
which elicited the greatest discussion were 
resolutions for more comprehensive work 
among the negroes in industry, and a res- 
olution proposing a campaign for the 
organization of Mexicans within the United 
States. There are within this country over 
two million Mexicans. The Mexican worker 
as a rule has lower‘standards of life and 
work than those prevailing in the United 
States. These workers, particularly in 
agriculture and in the mines, have been 
brought into this country as substitutes 
for Americans rather than as competitive 
workers. In the border states the methods 
that have been employed by exploiting 
mine operators have been of a character as 
to amount practically to guerilla warfare. 
Within the past months Mexican miners 
in the copper mines of Arizona have organ- 
ized and have become affiliated with the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers. The situation is such 
that there is a good opportunity now to 
organize these Mexican workers into unions 
affiliated to the A. F. of L. so they can 
cooperate with American workers in main- 
taining American standards. A resolution 
introduced in the convention proposed that 
this work of organization should be carried 
on by an agency which has the confidence 
of the Mexican workers—The Pan-American 
Federation of Labor Conference Committee. 
The plan proposed by this resolution will 
result in a substantial foundation for greater 
mutual protection for the workérs of the 
United States and Mexico and hence for 
better and more stable relations between 
our two countries. This result will be re- 
flected in the advancement of the cause of 
the Pan-American labor movement. 

With the decrease in immigration to this 
country greater opportunities have opened 
up for negro workers. They have in large 
numbers gone from the south to the north 
into trades and callings from which they 
had formerly been excluded and they had 
found greater opportunities for advance- 
ment in southern localities. These negroes 
are feeling keenly the need of organization 
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and representatives to the Buffalo Conven- 
tion presented that need in forceful resolu- 
tions and presentation of their case. ‘The 
convention approved several resolutions 
providing for organization work in various 
localities. 

All of these actions constitute a definite 
policy looking to the better organization of 
negroes and better cooperation in maintain- 
ing standards for all. . 

Other organization problems were ap- 
proved, one of the most important of which 
was organization of workers in the stock 
yards and packing houses. 

The Executive Council was authorized 
to make an investigation into th: advisa- 
bility of establishing a Needle Trades Depart- 
ment. 

This work of organization, while not sen- 
sational or spectacular, is the very life of 
the labor movement and is carried on 
whether in peace or in war. The main pur- 
pose of the work will be to organize the yet 
unorganized toilers; to strengthen and ex- 
tend the trade union movement; to instill 
the principles of solidarity of labor to labor 
and its entire loyalty to the cause of our 
Republic. 

The report of the Committee 01 Educa- 
tion, which the convention adopted, em- 
phasized the new coaditiois aid develop- 
ments which the war had brought about and 
in the light of these facts made the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. The enactment of the Smith-Hughes Bill is 
an educational event of outstanding importance 
since the 1912 report, and the E. C. should be given 
the highest commendation for its vigorous and 
successful campaign. The Federal Board for the 
administration of this act, including as the rep- 
resentatives of labor, Arthur E. Holder, can go far 
toward giving us a national system of education 
although its functions are practically limited to 
determining what states have qualified under the 
act to receive the federal appropriation for voca- 
tional education. We strongly urge all affiliated 
bodies to see that their respective states do so 
qualify, but only under safeguards adequately 
guaranteeing that this federal money shall benefit 
genuinely democratic education, and not go to 
reinforce any interests which may attempt to 
pervert industrial education to the purposes of 
exploitation. In the judgment of your committee 
the chief safeguard is the equal representation of 
organized labor and employers on all boards, state 
and local, which control the expenditure of such 
funds. 

Of vital importance also is the avoidance of 
duplication of administrative machinery. Special 
boards may be given wide advisory and inspectorial 
powers, but the administration of all phases of our 


great educational system must be unified. Our 
public school system must remain essentially a 
unit, if we are to have a unified people. 

2. We urge increased facilities in public Normal 
schools for men and women in the trades who 
desire to prepare themselves for teaching industrial 
and vocational subjects. 

3. Vocational and pre-vocational training when- 
ever given shall be for educational purposes only, 
and under no circumstances shall it be commercial- 
ized through the manufacture of products for sale 

4. We insist that in all courses of study, and 
particularly in industrial and vocational courses, 
the privileges and obligations of intelligent citizen- 
ship must be taught more vigorously and effectively 
than has been done in the traditional civics. 

And we further insist that at least in all voca- 
tional and industrial courses, an unemasculated 
industrial history must be taught, which will in 
clude an accurate account of the organization of 
the workers, and of the results thereof, and will 
also include a summary of-all legislaticn, toth 
state and federal, affecting the industries taught. 

The convention directed the Executive 
Council to conduct a thorough investiga- 
tion of the so-called Gary Plan and submit 
a report to the next convention. Resolu- 
tioas were adopted looking to the better 
o‘gan Zation of teachers and to more ade- 
quate compensation for the members of that 
profession. The report of the committee 
eided with the following: 

1. We believe that the national crisis requires 
increased emphasis on the value of our schools and 
should lead to a coordinated genuinely naticnal 
and democratic system of education. Child labor 
and school attendance provisions shculd nct be 
suspended. Conditions also in higher education 
are not reassuring. Those on the point of gradua- 
tion, the country may perhaps use now. But it is 
reported that in some colleges eighty per cent of 
the students have been permitted to enlist. This 
enthusiasm is admirable but in many lines of work 
an additional two years of training would double 
or treble a stud: nt’s value to the nation, even from 
a purely military point of view. May we not hops 
that his shorts’gited waste of human ability will 
be checked? 

Against this misguided diversion of our boys and 
girls and young men and women from the schools 
and colleges to the industrial and military field, 
President Wilson, Secretary of War Baker and Com- 
missioner of Education Claxton have vigorously 
protested. But in many sections a headstrong 
public opinion has overridden their protests and 
appeals. Your committee asks the convention to 
endorse and do everything in its power to drive 
home into the public consciousness this principle 

Educated manhood and womanhood is the 
nation’s greatest asset in both peace and war 
And we must not sacrifice, even to an emergency, 
the increased national efficiency which can be at- 
tained only through organized educational training 

2. This convention urgently calls upon inter- 
national and local unions, state and central bcdies 
to work actively for adequate representation c! 
organized labor on all boards of education. 
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3. The free text-book system should be extended 
to such states as have not adopted it. 

4. Teachers should be secured tenure of positions 
during efficiency. There should be no dismissals 
without a full and fair hearing. And, in this con- 
nection, it is timely to insist that while actual dis- 
loyalty to our country can not be tolerated in our 
public schools or anywhere else, the public must 
carefully assure itself that charges of disloyalty, 
or of any other nature that may be peculiarly 
efiective at the time, are not cloaks under which 
official superiors may attempt to secure retaliation 
for a self-respecting lack of subserviency on the 
part of teachers under them. 

5. Through the committee on state organization, 
the President and E. C. of the A. F. of L. have 
been instructed to aid in securing immediate in- 
creases in teachers’ salaries. Your Committee on 
Education heartily concurs and urges on all affil- 
iated bodies active cooperation. One of the most 
flagrant injustices and most dangerous weaknesses 
in our national life is the continued neglect of these 
valuable public servants. 

6. Your committee is alarmed by the lack of 
democracy in the conduct of our schools. Our 
American school system is administered auto- 
cratically, the teachers actually on the jcb in the 
class rooms having a negligible voice in the deter- 
mination and carrying out of policies. Self-gcvern- 
ing school and district councils of teachers shculd 
be established for the purpcse of utilizing the ex- 
perience and initiative of the teaching body in the 
conduct of the schools and the reccmmendaticns 
of such councils should be made a matter of cfficial 
record. When consideration is given the effective 
part played by the Prussian school system in the 
development of the habit of instinctive, unthinking 
obedience on the part of the masses of the people, 
the vital importance to American instituticrs cf 
breaking away from Prussian methods in our school 
system is driven hcme. 

7. Your committee believes that the most effective 
guarantee of democracy in our schocls is the affilia- 
tion of the teachers of the country with the great 
democratic force of organized labor. This ccm- 
nittee joins with the Committee on Organization 
in urging that the A. F. of L. and all affiliated 
bodies give every support to the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers in the work of organizing the 
teachers. 

8. Finally, the committee asks that the E. C. be 
instructed to send copies of this report to all affiliated 
bodies with the request that educational committees 
be created 


The relation of wage-earners to the courts 
was considered under the following subjects: 

Injunctions, the Arkansas Miners’ case, 
and the right of courts to dete:mine consti- 
tutionality of legislation, 

The convention declared that government 
by injunction would center political power 
in the hands of the courts; is in conflict 
with the constitutional safeguards of the 
rights, liberties, and freedom of our people 
and therefore reaffirmed the declaration of 
the Baltimore Convention: 


That any injunction dealing with the relationship 
of employer and employe, and based upon the 


dictum ‘‘Labor is Property,’’ be held and absclutely 
let the 


treated as usurpaticn, and disregarded, 
consequences be what they may. 


The United Mine Workers of America 
brought to the attention of the convention 
a case that had just been heard in the federal 
court at Fort Smith, Arkansas, in which the 
miners’ organization was sued under the 
Sherman antitrust law. The jury in the 
case had just found that the United Mine 
Workers of America must respond by pay- 
ing two hundred thousand dollars damages 
which, under the provisions of the Sherman 
Act, becomes tripled. The convention in- 
structed the Executive Council to investi- 
gate all facts in connection with the case 
and render the organization such assistance 
as may be within their power in carrying 
the case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, if necessary. 

The convention unanimously adopted a 
resolution indo:sing a bill introduced in the 
United States Senate which provides that 
any federal judge who shall undertake to 
declare a law unconstitutional shall thereby 
automatically forfeit his cflice. 

War conditions have affected publicity 
and freedom of speech. The Executive 
Council reported to the convention a strong 
statement on freedom of expression which 
contained this: 

The conflict almcst inconceivably gigantic, which 
is being waged to make the world safe for demccracy, 
is, at the same time, testing the efficiency and re- 
liability of existing democratic instituticns. The 
situation develops a number of most difficult prob- 
lems. The necessity for immediate results creates 
a situation in which compulsion seems to have 
superior advantages, but the methods and agencies 
of autocracy are completely at variance with de- 
mocracy. Its spirit and attitude of mind are essen- 
tially different. It holds that compulsion is nct an 
efficient method; that the best permanent results 
can not be secured without the consent of the 
people. For the wonderful advantages and oppor- 
tunities which democracy affords, some penalties 
are incurred. The mistakes of democracy result 
from the shortcomings of human nature and in- 
telligence and from insufficient experience in the 
methods of freedom. The labor mgvement has 
always contended that the remedy is more freedom 
—greater opportunity for educational development 
and experience. 

One of the especially puzzling problems which con- 
front our people today is that connected with 
freedom of the press. We know that in all ages 
freedom of the press has been the palladium of 
free institutions. 

The only environment in which free institutions 
can be maintained is generated through freedom of 
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expression and press. Untrammeled discussion is 
the only safe preliminary to determination of policy. 
All aspects and relations of the proposition should 
be considered. In national issues every group and 
every citizen has the right to express his views and 
information by exercising his constitutional right 
to freedom of expression. If he can not convince 
his fellows, at least his personality and his mentality 
are not repressed though he must yield to the ex- 
pressed will of the majority. 

A minority group suffering from injustice can 
more readily secure redress when freedom of speech 
exists. The minority cause of today becomes the 
accepted method of tomorrow. 

Repression never removed any injustice or cor- 
rected an evil. Restricted expression results in 
constricted mental development and vision. 

The public press is the public forum. It creates 
and directs public opinion. Publicity calculated 
to mislead can be counteracted by increased pub- 
licity for truth. Not restricted discussion, but more 
complete and enlightened discussion. 

If any one abused the opportunities of freedom, 
there are established agencies for protecting free 
institutions. Let those who speak or write treason- 
able thoughts be tried by the courts. 

We are entering upon an era that will test our 
constructive imagination and untrammeled thought 
to the uttermost, if we take advantage of the op- 
portunities that will be presented. Timid expression 
and restricted discussion would be a sorry prepara- 
tion for the new age we are entering. 

Those who are in hearts and minds democrats 
are apprehensive when we see democracy about 
to make mistakes deplored in autocracy. While we 
recognize the exigencies of war conditions, yet we 
hold that democracy must be more intelligent in 
meeting those needs than autocracy has been. 

However, we recognize that war conditions pre- 
sent very different problems than those of peace. 
We know that this very freedom of expression, 
which is one of the great opportunities of a free 
people, constitutes an equally potential opportunity 
for the enemies of our country and our cause. Those 
who abuse freedom of the press in order to endanger 
the perpetuity of our Republic and to undermine 
our free institutions, should be punished as traitors 
to the nation. We believe that this is the only way 
in which this problem can be dealt with safely. To 
attempt to define the standards which every right- 
thinking citizen ought to establish to guide his 
public expressions and publications, would involve 
a very great danger to this basic right of free citizens. 
If these restrictions of free speech are not voluntarily 
assumed by citizens we hold that they ought to be 
vigorously dealt with at law. 

The emergency through which our nation is 
passing puts to a test our free institutions. It 
devolves upon those who advocate freedom to 
demonstrate its effectiveness in this situation which 
involves the existence of the nation. Abuse of the 
opportunities of freedom will inevitably endanger 
the sacred right. We urge upon all the duty making 
only such usage of the right of free press as will 
promote the general welfare. Freedom must not 
be confused with license. 


The convention adopted this portion of 


the Executive Council’s report and also 
resolutions condemning the action of the 
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Postmaster General in suppressing particu- 
lar labor papers, as well as the general prin- 
ciple that places such discretionary power 
in the hands of an official not directly r 
sponsible to the people. Another difficult, 
in this situation was brought out in the dis- 
cussion on the floor of the convention deal. 
ing with labor policies prevailing in the Post 
Office Department. The convention also 
reaffirmed previous declarations favoring 
some appeal agencies for government em- 
ployes. 

Several actions of the convention provide 
for changes in the business affairs of the 
Federation. The convention date was 
changed from November to the second Mon- 
day im June of each year, and provision 
made for the holding of the next convention 
in June, 1918, in the city of St. Paul. An 
increase of one-eighth of a cent in the per 
capita tax to be paid by affiliated inter- 
national organizations was adopted. An- 
other amendment increased salaries to be 
paid organizers of the American Federation 
of Labor in order that these faithful workers 
also may be able to meet increased costs of 
living. 

In the election of officers, all members of 
the Executive Council were re-elected ex- 
cept the treasurer, John B. Lennon, who for 
the past twenty-eight years has faithfully 
intelligently and honéstly performed the 
duties of that office. Daniel J. Tobin, Presi 
dent of the International Brotherhood oi 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Help 
ers of America, was elected as Mr. Lennon's 
successor. 

Fraternal delegates elected to the British: 
Trades Union Congress are Jas. A. Franklin, 
International President of the Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders oi 
America, and Wm. J. Bowen, President of 
International Union of Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers of America. Stuart A. Hay- 
ward, President of the Buffalo Central 
Labor Council, was elected delegate to the 
Canadian Trade and Labor Congress. 

Early in the convention the Executiv: 
Council made a special report to the effect 
that the International Association of Bridg: 
and Structural Iron Workers had complied 
with the requirements prescribed by the 
Baltimore Convention and had submitted 
in writing a declaration that this compli- 
ance had been made in good faith. The 
association also paid in full its per capita 
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tax and automatically became an organiza- 
tion in good standing with all the rights of 
any other organization, and its delegates 
were Seated in the convention. 

The convention directed the Executive 
Council to issue an international charter to 
organizations of city firemen and referred 
to the Executive Council the application 
of the National Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association of. America for an international 
charter. Later the Executive Council, bas- 
ing its action on an agreement reached -bé- 
tween that organization and the organiza- 
tions prinvarily interested, issued the charter. 

The spirit and the work of the Buffalo 
Convention were simply of surpassing im- 
portance and interest. Where there were 
differences on questions before the convention 
they were contended for with intense zest, 
keen intelligence; when the discussions 
closed there was practical unanimity in the 
voting, the intelligent side of the propo- 
sitions having convinced the delegates as 
to the rightful and just course to pursue. 

All American Federation of Labor con- 
ventions have excited the interest not only 
of the workers but the people generally. 
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But the Buffalo Convention surpassed in 
expectancy and interest any preceding 
convention. Would the Buffalo Conven- 
tion measure up to the expectancy and the 
necessity of the war situation? Would it 
recognize its full duty in this crucial time in 
the field of labor, the cause of freedom and 
democracy? Would the Buffalo Conven- 
tion as the representatives of the rank and 
file of labor of America back up and stand 
by the March 12 declaration of labor in peace 
or in war; would it stand firmly behind the 
President and government of the United 
States and her allies in the war for justice, 
freedom and democracy? ‘These were ques- 
tions burning in the minds of many outside 
the realms of the bona fide American labor 
movement for answer. 

The Buffalo Convention came and its 
work has gone into history; it made history. 
It measured up to every expectation and 
surpassed it. 

The work was constructive in every sense. 
Loyal to the.cause of Labor, to the principle 
of justice and freedom and a willingness to 
do or die that democracy shall live now and 
for all time. 





LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 


By Grant HAMILTON 


Legislative Committeeman 


sion on December 3, 1917. The 
official designation is the second ses- 
sion of the Sixty-fifth Congress, the first 
session convening in extraordinary session 
on April 2, 1917, on the call of the President 
because of the acute international situation. 
Immediately after the convening of the ex- 
traordinary session, President Wilson pre- 
sented his historic message, upon which 
the Congress declared that a state of war 
existed between this country and the im- 
perial government of Germany. All of the 
legislation passed during the first session 
related to preparation and prosecution of 
the war, legislation of a general character 
being for the moment laid aside. 
At the opening of the regular or second 
session on December 3, legislation of a gen- 
eral character has been proposed and will 


( aon oe 3 convened in regular ses- 





be discussed and acted upon during the 
coming months. 

As one of the results accruing in placing 
the United States upon a war footing, there 
is coming from certain quarters a clamor 
to break. down immigration restrictions. On 
December 7 Senator Gallinger of New 
Hampshire introduced Senate Resolution 
160, which is as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry is hereby directed to make careful 
investigation into the advisability of recommend- 
ing legislation that will permit the importation of 
Chinese farmers into the United States under proper 
restrictions and regulations during the continuance 
of the war.”’ 

The American Federation of Labor is un- 
alterably opposed to the modification of the 
Chinese Exclusion Act, and its energies will 
be directed to frustrating any attempt to 
“Chinaize” any of the industries of our coun- 
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try. The argument presented in favor of the 
modification of the exclusion law is partially 
predicated upon the fact that Chinese have 
been shipped into England and France to 
perform menial tasks, and partially because 
it is assumed by protagonists of cheap labor 
that war conditions present a favorable 
opportunity to break down restrictive immi- 
gration laws. In addition to the reasons 
assigned above for breaking down immigra- 
tion barriers, it is claimed that an ever- 
increasing number of farm laborers are 
essential to the material increasing of the 
production of farm products. The Depart- 
ment of Labor, however, emphatically 
states that during the harvest of 1917 there 
was not a single bushel of grain lost because 
of a dearth of labor. Any attempt to ad- 
mit into this country hordes of Chinese for 
any purpose whatsoever will be stubbornly 
resisted by the A. F. of L 

The original Bill of Grievances drawn up 
by the conference of officers of international 
unions in 1906 has been enacted into law, 
save one provision. We have not yet secured 
the enactment of legislation on convict 
labor. On Tuesday, December 4, a bill was 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Hoke 
Smith of Georgia, which conforms to the 
policy of the A. F. of L. in dealing with this 
subject. The bill provides “that when an 
emergency exists or when war is imminent, 
creating a demand for supplies which can 
not easily be produced or supplied by 
privately owned or conducted factories not 
employing convict labor, that the purchas- 
ing agents of the government, subject to the 
approval of the President, may contract 
for such supplies with the superintendent 
or other head of any federal, naval, military, 
state, county or municipal governmental 
‘ penal institution willing to undertake the 
manufacture, production and delivery of 
such supplies.” 

It is provided that the compensation to be 
paid for these supplies shall be fair and just, 
and, in so far as possible, be the prevailing 
price for like commodities in the vicinity of 
the institution furnishing them. The com- 
pensation and hours of labor for the inmates 
of these penal institutions performing this 
work shall be based upon the standard hours 
and wages prevailing in the vicinity, the 
pro rata cost of maintaining the prisoner 
to be deducted from his compensation. It 


is specifically directed that the product of the 
inmates of any penal institution shall not 
be contracted for or purchased from any 
private person or persons, using the labor 
of incarcerated men. ‘This prohibition in- 
cludes all goods, wares and merchandise 
manufactured, produced or .mined wholly 
or in part by convict labor, except paroled 
convicts. 

The bill confers upon the federal govern- 
ment a special privilege in the manufactur- 
ing of products, in that they can be trans- 
ported in interstate commerce without re- 
striction, while the products of penal insti- 
tutions not manufactured for government 
use, shall be subject to the operation and 
effect of the laws of the state or territory in 
which they are manufactured. This pro- 
vision in reality is the crux of the bill, as it 
is an enabling act conferring upon the states 
and territories the power to prohibit the ship- 
ment into or sale wi hin the‘r jurisdic ions 
of products manufactured in penal insti- 
tutions. The bill authorizes the Secre- 
tary of War to establish, equip, main- 
tain and operate in the United States Army 
Prison and disciplinary barracks or its 
branches a factory or factories for the manu 
facture of equipment or supplies for the 
government; also to construct military 
roads and highways, and to supervise the 
work of county and state highway officials 
who may be charged-with the development 
of the proposed roads. The Secretary of 
the Navy is also empowered to exercise the 
same authority with reference to the penal 
institutions under his jurisdiction. 

One of the interesting features of the bill 
is that the Attorney General of the United 
States is authorized to “equip, maintain 
and operate at the United States Peniten 
tiary located at Atlanta, Ga., factories for 
the weaving of textiles for mail sacks and 
other similar mail-carrying equipment for 
the use of the government; equip, maintain 
and operate at the penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth, Kans., a factory for the manufac- 
ture of furniture and office equipment for 
the United States; and also to establish at 
McNeil Island, Wash., a pulp and paper 
mill for the manufacture of print and other 
kinds of paper for the use of the govern- 
ment.”’ 

It is specifically provided that these fac- 
tories are not to be operated so as to abolish 
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any existing government workshop or cur- 
tail the production within its present limits 
of any such government workshop. 

In all of these operations it is clearly and 
specifically provided that compensation and 
hours of labor in all penal institutions fur- 
nishing supplies to the government shall be 
based upon the standard hours and wages 
prevailing in the vicinity in which the insti- 
tution is located, while the actual cost of 
maintenance of the prisoner only will be 
deducted from his compensation. The pen- 
alty provision of the bill is to the effect that 
“Whoever shall order, purchase or cause to 
be transported in interstate commerce in 


contravention of the provisions of this law 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or 
imprisoned for not more than six months, 
or both, or for subsequent offense, shall 
be imprisoned for not more than one 
year.” 

With this measure becoming a law, con- 
victs will be afforded an opportunity to earn 
a fair wage, given constructive employment, 
and accorded humane treatment. A com- 
panion bill has been introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Representative Boo- 
her of Missouri. Immediately after the ° 
holiday recess, efforts are to be made to 
secure the enactment of this legislation. 





ALLEGED “SHORTAGE OF LABOR” 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO BUFFALO CONVENTION 


A resolution adopted by the Buffalo Con- 
vention provided for the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into labor conditions and 
to make report te the convention. There was 
placed at the disposal of the committee data 
collected at the o;*ice of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as well as information in the 
possession of delegates present. The com- 
mittee made a comprehensive report which 
covers the field more thoroughly than any 
other one document and should be available 
to every wage-earner. It furnishes refutation 
of the declaration continually made by those 
advocating proposals to undermine provisions 
protecting the workers and clarifies the sttua- 
tion preparatory to formulation of construc- 
tive measures.—E DITOR. 

Report of Special Committee on Alleged 
Shortage of Labor. 

The entire labor policy of the United 
States during the war depends upon the 
supply of wage-workers. If there is a 
sufficient number of men te answer the de- 
mands of any branch of industry usually 
employing men, there is plainly no need 
to call upon women to replace men. If 
by efficiently distributing the unemployed 
to the points where labor is actually needed 
the supply can be made to equal the demand, 


no extraordinary measures need be taken 
anywhere to obtain needed human power. 

It is of fundamental importance to this 
country to start right in this matter of 
national policy. Every step to be taken 
now and in the future in the course of the 
war depends on getting at the undeniable 
facts relative to the supply of labor. So 
long as there is an unemployed, or partially 
unemployed, reserve to be drawn upon, 
there will evidently be no need to depart 
from the present standards of wages, hours, 
conditions and undilutions, as recognized 
by organized labor. 

On this great problem the trade unions 
have begun fair. By resolutions formally 
adopted at their conventions, and by their 
consistent action since the outbreak of the 
war, they have placed their membership 
in a patriotic attitude toward the govern- 
mept. Their officials have without excep- 
tion continually assisted the public authori- 
ties by every means possible in the great 
work of preparation for the war. The 
departments of the government at Wash- 
ington and in the various states have called 
upon the trade union officials for the service 
of information, advice and supply of wage- 
workers. There has come from the ranks 
of the wage-workers no demand for exemp- 
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tion from draft by class, nor for any ex- 
ceptional advantage. 

On the other hand, it is regrettable to 
record that a sufficient number of employers, 
aided by those newspapers which act as 
their publicity agents, and also by super- 
ficial newspapers which habitually sacrifice 
truth for sensation, have hastened to mis- 
represent the volume of the labor supply 
of the country and to assume that our 
government must hurry on to the point 
at which, in imitation of Great Britain, 
male labor must be replaced by female, 
skilled labor diluted by unskilled, the age 
at which children may be employed re- 
duced and the workday for all classes of 
labor extended to a point which would 
break down the health and efficiency of the 
workers. Proceeding with their baseless 
assumptions and selfish arguments these 
spokesmen are today talking of conscript- 
ing labor; of putting labor in uniform; of 
placing all labor under the same discipline 
and regulation as the soldiers at the front. 

The uninformed and to a considerable 
extent the uninquiring public is in danger 
of being deceived by the employers’ cry 
of shortage of labor. Legislative bodies may 
be influenced in turn by what may appear 
to be a general conclusion that there is such 
shortage. The time for organized labor to 
fight to get at:the truth and before the 
country is now! 

The only correct interpretation of the 
term “labor shortage’’ is that situation in 
which the number of positions to be filled 
exceeds the number of applications for 
work in all classes. 

Your committee herewith submits a body 
of facts to show that not only is there not 
in any degree a labor shortage according to 
this definition, but with the exception of a 
few classifications, brought into existence 
through war conditions, there is in no region 
of the entire country a lack of labor seeking 
employment. 

To come at once to the facts: The October 
number of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
contains a review of the labor situation of 
the country, made up of the substance of 
reports from federal departments, state 
labor bureaus, state employment agencies, 
and competent public observers, which 
warranted the conclusion that the cry of a 
scarcity of labor was false, lacking in par- 
ticulars that could be substantiated, and 


untruthfully promoted for selfish purposes, 
Further, to ascertain the facts in the matter, 
President Gompers sent out a letter op 
October 12 to a certain number of central 
labor unions, especially in the industrial 
cities, and to international unions, particu. 
larly those making war supplies. 

Replies have been received to date from 
twenty-eight international unions, with 4 
paid-up membership of 922,400 in the 
American Federation of Labor. Member 
of your Committee of Inquiry have also 
consulted, during the sessions of this con- 
vention, with the delegates of unions prob 
ably representing 500,000 other members, 
The written replies, without exception, 
state that there is no shortage of labor 
among the membership. The great unions 
whose members are to supply the skilled 
labor in construction, in making uniforms 
and in transportation, all declare that they 
have unemployed members who may be 
turned to the service of the government 
at any point at any time. There are mining 
districts on partial time, many boot and 
shoe and other factories either closed or on 
part time, cantonments and other building 
operations just finished or nearly finished, 
garment factories with tens of thousands 
of unemployed, manufactories avoiding the 
employment of skilled machinists, while each 
of the trades concerned stands ready to 
supply labor from the ranks of its unem- 
ployed. 

From sixty-six cities the central labor 
bodies report no shortage of labor supply 
These cities represent all parts of the coun- 
try, from coast to coast, and on estimate 
of the wage-workers in the area of each 
city the total number reaches nearly one 
million. Not represented in this list are 
the largest cities: New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Baltimore, St. Louis, in 
each of which laborers by the thousands 
can be gathered at any time for any work. 
One New York daily newspaper last Sunday 
contained 700 “situations wanted” adver- 
tisements, not counting the employment 
agencies. 

Only three replies to the letter of inquiry 
brought reports of local shortage, and two 
of these were in the vicinity of cantonments 
under construction. One of the smallest 
international unions, the wire weavers, fe- 
ported all its members at work and a need 
of more. 
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A reply from one of the organizers of this 
Federation tells the story of 700 men in 
Newark, N. J., hired by a bogus employ- 
ment agent to perform work at an imaginary 
aeroplane factory in Baltimore. These men 
paid their transportation and agent’s fee 
to find themselves in a strange city without 
employment. A reply from Denison, Texas, 
tells of the employment of women at $30 
per month to replace men doing the same 
work at $60 a month. Lewiston, Mont., 
reports farm hands of all kinds in good 
supply. Shoe workers in Salem, Mass., are 
on half time. Oshkosh, Wis., reports no 
shortage in wood-working, the main local 
industry. Roanoke, Va., reports women 
garment workers working ten hours for $1. 
New York, the women’s garment workers’ 
local unions report factories 75 per cent 
closed. Gloversville, N. Y., reports glove 
cutters out of work. Hudson, N. Y., reports 
that if an American applies for a job there 
is no work; if a poor foreigner applies, there 
is work at low wages. Connellsville, Pa.: 
In a strike of railway clerks the newspapers 
reported: ‘‘All places promptly filled in one 
day.”” Kansas City, Mo.: “All vacancies 
promptly filled.’’ Detroit, Mich.: ““Thou- 
sands of workers walking the streets.’’ Day- 
ton, O.: ‘“The scarcity of labor cry is another 
trick of the common enemy to tear down 
standards.” Canton, O.: “Carpenters and 
painters are taking jobs at common labor.”’ 
Fitchburg, Mass.: ‘“The only firm advertis- 
ing is one notoriously opposed to organized 
labor. A foreman stated that the only 
reason women were being employed was 
dollars and cents; that his firm could employ 
women at $1.50 where they would have to 
pay men $2.25.” Camden, N. J.: “The 
potters of this city are only working half 
time.’”’ Norwich, Conn.: “Any fair-minded 
employer will tell you he can get all the 
help he wants.’”’ San Antonio, Tex.: ‘“‘Abso- 
lutely no foundation for the assertion that 
a shortage of men exists.”’ The foregoing 
are examples of reports coming from all 
parts of the country in the letters from the 
central labor unions. 

Letters from state labor bureaus and 
employment agencies and other authorita- 
tive sources fully confirm the statements 
of the labor organizations. From Ohio 
comes: “The Ohio employment bureaus 
raised 20,000 men for building the Chilli- 
cothe cantonment; practically all of these 


men were secured from the state of Ohio 
and without exception the industries of the 
state were not at all disturbed. If Ohio 
can take 20,000 men and center them in 
one place in the course of a few weeks with- 
out dislocating the industries of the state, 
there is no reason why the federal govern- 
ment should not be able to raise 100,000 
men in the same time.’’ During the month 
of September the twenty-two state employ- 
*ment offices in Ohio received 45,796 appli- 
cations for work from the unemployed, of 
whom 26,576 were placed, leaving nearly 
20,000 on the registry. A Federation or- 
ganizer reports that at one of the munition 
plants in New Jersey between 200 and 300 
men can be seen any day waiting at the 
gates to apply for work; one morning 318 
were counted. At the office of a Newark 
evening newspaper, at the time of the issue 
of the noon edition, 108 men were counted, 
waiting to be first to answer the “help 
wanted’’ advertisements. Several of the 
reports from organizations declare that 
companies are by settled policy hiring for- 
eign labor and refuse to take on Americans. 
From our building trades. department in 
Washington the statement comes that a 
local contractor and builder who adver- 
tised for 600 carpenters, when waited upon 
by a labor representative said: “We have 
109 now and we do not want any more.” 

The Commissioner of Labor of California 
and the President of the California State 
Commission on Housing and Immigration 
both reported in the summer no lack of 
labor in California for permanent employ- 
ment; for the brief periods of seasonal em- 
ployment some care in distribution was 
necessary. The editors of labor papers in 
fifty of the leading cities of the country 
recently sent in testimony uniformly to the 
effect that thousands of persons were ad- 
vertising in those cities every week seeking 
situations. The Director of the New York 
State Bureau of Employment says: ‘There 
is plenty of labor in this country to do the 
work there is to be done, and there will be 
plenty of labor as long as the war lasts, 
even if it lasts five years.” The Public 
Employment Bureau of Newark, N. J., 
was recently asked to furnish 1,000 men 
for skilled and unskilled work at a canton- 
ment. Within forty-eight hours the needed 
men were gathered and on their way to the 
work, 
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Nothing more significant in the abund- 
ance of unemployed labor in this country 
can be had than what is shown in the ‘‘labor 
turn-over”’ of many of the large firms which 
strive to obtain and overwork cheap labor. 
(Labor turn-over is a soft phrase meaning 
the merciless hiring and firing of workmen.) 
The following testimony has come from the 
managers of works from employment agen- 
cies, from trade union officials, from pub- 
lished reports of labor inspectors and similar 
authoritative sources: 

Curtiss Aeroplane Company of Ham- 
mondsport and Buffalo, N. Y.: A labor 
turn-over of 30 per cent a month during 
several months preceding November 19, 
1917. Pierce-Arrow Automobile Company 
of Buffalo, N. Y.: A labor turn-over from 
15 to 22 per cent a month, for a period 
covering nine months, previous to this 
date. ‘Ihe Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Manchester, N. H., employing from 
22,000 to 25,000 help, has a labor turn- 
over averaging over a period of the past 
five years from 54 to 79 per cent. The G. 
E. Keith Company of South Boston, Mass. : 
One of the plants of this corporation, on 
the testimony of its treasurer, has a labor 
turn-over of 20 per cent a month. The 
Denison Manufacturing Company of Fram- 
ingham, Mass., manufacturers of tags and 
paper accessories, reports a labor turn- 
over, after several years of very careful ef- 
forts to reduce it by employment manage- 
ment, of 46 per cent a year. The records 
of a firm reporting from Des Moines, Iowa, 
show that 14,000 help were employed in one 
year to maintain a labor force of 3,000. 
The Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation of 
Quincy, Mass.: Hired 5,200 men between 
May 14, 1917, and August 14, 1917, to in- 
crease its labor force from 3,600 to ap- 
proximately 7,000. The Austin Company 
Building Corporation: Following an effi- 
ciency syStem suggested by the Curtiss Aero- 
plane Company, for which they are building 
a plant in Buffalo, has employed as many 
as 80 skilled mechanics in a single day to 
increase its working force 9 men. This 
practice was kept up over a period of sev- 
eral months. So common in Buffalo was the 
practice of advertising for the semi-skilled, 
or unskilled, to come to fill places—pre- 
sumably available—that skilled mechanics, 
of which there were an abundance in that 
city, were forced to find employment two 


thousand miles away on government jobs. 
The Detroit United Railways in nine and 
one-half months engaged 2,612 men, a 
labor turn-over of 300 a month, the men 
usually leaving because of unsatisfactory 
working conditions. In the same city, at 
the Ford plant, employing 38,000 men, the 
labor turn-over is only seven a month. 

That which employers and their public 
spokesmen represent as ‘‘shortage of labor”’ 
is when sifted to the truth, almost invaria- 
bly a shorta e of other csentials in in- 
dustry. For example, a shortage of mater- 
ials in the navy yards during the last year 
has been translated by the press into a 
shortage of labor. In the new munitions 
works in the course of construction, or 
nearly finished, there is frequently a short- 
age of the machinery necessary to put labor 
at work. Great new manufacturing estab- 
lishments have been erected at points .to 
which the transportation of the employes 
is most difficult or impossible. Uniforms 
are not finished at the time expected, simply 
because of a lack of dyes or looms to pro- 
duce the duck for tentage and leggings. 

The lack of housing, and not the lack of 
unemployed labor, keeps men and women 
away from the manufactories and farms, 
which have joined in the shout of the 
shortage of labor. The following are ex- 
tracts from testimony taken before the 
Housing Committee, Committee on Labor, 
Advisory Commission, ‘Council of National 
Defense, October 3, 1917: 

Owing to the lack of housing, the Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
lost two to three hundred men every week 
and had to send agents out to replace 
them. A man would come in with his kit, 
work for two days and leave. Some men 
would not even ‘open their kit; would sleep 
in the station over night and leave. To keep 
a force of 10,000 men the plant had to go 
through the employment bureaus of 20,000 
to 25,000 men. A superintendent of the 
Sparrows Point plant, Maryland, Bethlehem 
Steel Company, said that to keep 3,200 
men they had to get 12,500 through employ- 
ment agencies. .The Pennsylvania Railroad 
built temporary shacks in good sanitary 
condition and brought 16,000 negroes from 
the south at a cost of $200 each. Two 
thousand left because they would not live 
that way. President Gompers told this 
committee that nearly sixty per cent of 
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the men in the building trades were out 
of work. A witness said: “‘Brick can be 
gotten. I had a survey east of the Mis- 
sissippi made and we can get 90,000,000 
bricks for from $9 to $14 per thousand. 
The bricklayers are here.”” The head of the 
Industrial Service Department, Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, testified: “I have just 
returned from a two days’ conference o* 
shipbuilders in Boston. Every time the 
question of shortage of labor and labor 
turn-over came up, the argument went 
around in a circle and always landed on 
housing conditions. This large turn-over 
is due to inability of men not only to get 
decent acco:mmodations, but any accommo- 
dations.”” A representative of the Navy 
Department employes at Newport, R. L.: 
“We have been handicapped greatly in 
production from lack of machinists. We 


could get plenty to come if we had the 
proper housing facilities.” The Chairman 
of the Advisory Commission stated: “On 
January 1 we are told that 5,000 more 
men will be needed at Bridgeport with ab- 
solutely no place for them to live.” The 


chairman of the Subcommittee on Emer- 
gency Construction and Contracts, General 


Munitions Board, said: ‘“he labor turn-- 


over at Hampton Roads is enormous. Steady 
men stay and they get the housing. The 
floating element get hired and fired, and 
there is that exchange all the time. There 
is a general complaint in all kinds of busi- 
ness about the large turn-over of labor at 
present.” 

The president of the Sparrows Point 
Plant, Bethlehem Steel Company, testified : 
“Our facilities, our mechanical equipment, 
are adequate for the employment of double 
the number of men we have been able to 
gather and maintain. At present we have 
a working force of 3,200 to 3,500, but could 
keep em:loyed to advan‘age 7,5 0. ‘Lhe 
chief handicap to securing and maintaining 
more men is our location. It is eleven 
miles by steam car from Baltimore to the 
| plant, twelve by trolley, but because of the 
frequent stops it takes from thirty-five to 
forty-five minutes to make the trip, and 
to this must be added the time for the men 
to go from their homes to the statiom or 
street cars. In this shipyard, with a present 
working force of about 3,500 men, we had 
on January 1, about 2,900. Since that 
time we have acttially engaged and set at 


work 11,000°men, with only an increase in 
the permanent force of 300 to 400. We en- 
gaged more men than that—actually en- 
gaged 18,000—but some never turned up.” 

The following cases in which the short- 
age of housing causes the shortage of labor 
come from a special investigator of the 
Committee on Labor, Council of National 
Defense: 

“The Lincoln Motor Company wants 
twenty-five hundred to four thousand oper- 
atives. Its machinery is not on hand, it 
can not use any operatives at this moment. 
If fortunate, it may begin taking them on 


‘in considerable numbers in a couple of 


weeks. Two weeks ago I saw acres of 
floor space with only here and there a ma- 
chine. The buildings were just finished.” 
‘““A Rochester firm wants about three thou- 
sand workers. The Director of the New 
York State Employment Bureau on having 
inquiry made at the company office was 
informed, ‘We want three thousand peo- 
ple.’ Being told, ‘Give me an order and I 
will get them quickly,’ the answer was, 
‘We don’t want them now but very soon.’ ” 
“The Dayton-Wright Aircraft Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, call for very many people. 
Two weeks ago their buildings were just 
completed and their wood-milling room was 
pretty well manned, but the rest of the 
factory was just beginning to take on people. 
A representative of the Hog Island Ship 
Building plant recently said: ‘We want 
twenty-five thousand men.’ A government 
agent replied: ‘I’ll get them for you right 
away.’ (Answer.) ‘We don’t want them 
now, but soon. We want only one hundred 
immediately.’ ’’ 

While it is true that the poorest classes 
of fereign-born wage-workers, mostly those 
arriving in the two or three years pervious 
to 1914, avoid the murderous conditions cf 
work which their extreme poverty at first 
obliged them to accept, the proportion of 
them still constantly unemployed or partly 
employed is large. Investigation in Ameri- 
can cities, some twenty in all, from Boston, 
Mass., to Kansas City, Mo., disclos2 the 
fact that the Greek restaurant keepers, pool- 
room operators, bootblack managers and 
fruit hucksters, find no difficulty in keeping 
their working forces, even at long hours and 
comparatively low wages, or to get such 
labor as they need, in the face of the declara- 
tion of great labor shortage in these cities. 
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Officials of the International Hodcarriers, 
Building and Common Laborers assert that 
from their union thousands of men, usually 
Italians, can be offered to contractors at 
the present time providing that the condi- 
tions of labor are fit for human beings. 
Officials of the needle trades say that from 
their Hebrew ranks they can place in light 
war supply works without difficulty one 
hundred thousand men and women accus- 
tomed to skillfully operating sewing ma- 
chines. ‘The investigations carried on in 
the steel industry, oil industry, and in the 
mining and ore handling occupations dis- 
close the fact that up until quite recently 
large gangs of unskilled immigrant laborers 
were used at great risk of life and limb, and 
danger to communities and consequent in- 
creased expenses to the taxpayers, because 
of increased compensation demand and 
hospital and other expenses, where the 
introduction of machinery—which is now 
being used—would have easily replaced, as 
it now has, these laborers, and if skilled 
mechanics would have been put in charge 
as they now have, of this machinery. 

The exaggeration of the numbers wanted 
or the indefiniteness as to the time when 
wanted, as well as repetitions in advertis- 
ing, especially in government work, add 
confusion in the problem of labor supply. 
Examples: 

The New York State Industrial Commis- 
sion, Bureau of Employment, November 1, 
1917, says: “The New York City news- 
papers published (apparently under the 
authority of the United States Shipping 
Board) the fact that the Port Newark Ter- 
minal shipyards were ready to employ 
12,000 workers. A specific offer of the State 
Employment Bureau to furnish a number 
of men resulted in the discovery that the 
Port Newark Terminal yards did not need 
men; that they were daily turning away a 
great many, and had on their registration 
lists the names of several thousand available 
workers. These unwarranted publications 
cause great loss of time and also the op- 
portunity on the workers’ part to secure 
actual positions. Further, they create a 
great deal of unrest, ‘causing workers to 
quit their positions because they believe 
that the scarcity of labor will give them an 
opportunity to secure a position at a high 
wage. A great loss of man power takes 
place while this hunt is going on, and thus 


the apparent scarcity is augmented.” The 
United States Civil Service Commission au 
thorized a statement in the‘‘Official Bulletin,’ 
October 31, that 10,000 typewriters and ste 
nographers and typewriters, both men and 
women, were needed in the departments 
at Washington, salaries ranging from $1,000 
to $1,200 a year. This announcement was 
followed in a few days by an appeal from 
the Chairman of the Women’s Comygnittee, 
Council of National Defense, to young 
women of the country to qualify themselves 
as rapidly as possible for stenographic and 
typewriting work. No time was given in 
these announcements as to when the 10,000 
young persons were needed. As a fact, they 
are not needed at once, and when any par 
ticular number is to be engaged has not 
been made public. Moreover, the housing 
situation in Washington is such that no 
young woman should go to the city unless 
a shelter is secured for her beforehand, and 
the government thus far has not completed 
any means for the accommodation of persons 
joining its clerical staffs. The morning papers 
at this writing reiterate the same story, 
coming from the New York Civil Service 
Commission, which calls for 5,000 typists 
and shorthand clerks for Washington, the 
dispatch serving no purpose but to exploit 
the shortage which has been assumed by so 
great a part of the press. In the Navy De 
partment, by arrangement with the trade 
unions concerned, there was opened up in 
connection with the war needs a list of 
trained wage-workers who had expressed a 
willingness to enter government service, 
although in many cases already in regular 
employment, yet the men on this list wit- 
nessed branches of the department going 
on in the usual perfunctory manner adver 
tising for help, through a period extending 
over months, leaving the men offering their 
services uncertain as to who were wanted 
to fill jobs or whether there really were jobs 
ready to be filled. The Secretary-Treasurer 
of the National Federation of Postal Em- 
ployes reports: ‘Our postal administrators 
have seemingly proceeded on the theory 
that there was an unlimited supply of labor 
anxious to step in and fill up the gaps left 
by those who quit in disgust. There need 
be no cry of ‘labor shortage’ in the postal 
service if those in control of it would join 
with the organized employes and make the 
entrance conditions more attractive, pro- 
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motions more certain, the maximum wage 
substantially higher (it is the same now as 
ten years ago) and offer something other 
than the scrap-heap when old age incapaci- 
tates the workers.”’ 

The general situation relative to farm 
labor is not of sufficient departure from the 
normal to cause any loud complaint. On 
this point, the President of the Commission 
of Immigration and Housing of California 
writes: ‘For months now we have had to* 
listen to all kinds of general statements 
alleging farm labor shortage in this state. 
Not one of these statements has been sup- 
ported by what even gave it the appearance 
of being evidence in fact.” From the city 
employment bureau of Portland, Ore., is 
this statement: ‘““We can positively state 
that at no time this year have we been un- 
able to fill any positon offered where the 
wages and working conditions were at all 
reasonable: There is no labor shortage.” 
The Commissioner of Labor of New Jersey 
made the public declaration on November 
4: “The department is prepared to fur- 
nish workers for the farmers in any county 
in the state. Farmers can get all the men 
they can use. We are receiving applica- 
tions for work at the rate of 300 to 400 a 
day. The farmers must be prepared to pay 
for transportation, for adequate housing 
and the wages which the men are demand- 
ing.”” From North Yakima comes: “There 
was an over-supply of labor in hop-picking 
time; people were enticed by false prom- 
ises."" From several points in Utah and 
adjacent states organizers report that for 
the sugar beet crop Japanese and Mexicans 
have this year supplanted the whites. From 
Albion, N: Y.: ‘‘Canners and farmers have 
had no trouble in getting all the help they 
wanted this season.’’ Oklahoma reports 
upon the abundance of unskilled labor. The 
Department of Labor at Washington has 
stated, with respect to the gathering of the 
wheat crop: “Replies have been received 
from practically all of the states and indi- 
cate that the harvest help situation has been 
carefully and efficiently handled. No re- 
ports whatever have been received of failure 
to gather the cereal crops in any part of the 
country.” In a letter, October 6, the 
Secretary of Agriculture writes: ‘“The de- 
partment is greatly extending its facilities 
for dealing with the farm labor problem, and 
a conference of the farm help specialists 


of the department, who have been assigned 
to the various states, will be held in the 
near future, primarily to discuss plans for 
the next season.’’ The Assistant Secretary 
of Labor states: “Seasonal agricultural 
work can be met to a large extent from ef- 
forts being put forth by the Boys’ Working 
Reserve, which is being used by the depart- 
ment to secure the services of boys from six- 
teen years of age up.” 

The year’s farm work, consisting as it does 
of two rush seasons and two dead seasons, 
presents a permanent problem all over the 
country, which until recently the indi- 
vidual farmer had been left to work out for 
himself. Therefore, his cry for labor custo- 
marily becomes acute at least twice a 
year. 

The snapshot statistician is responsible 
to a considerable degree for the assumption 
of the country’s shortage of labor. His 
argument is: “‘For three years there has 
been an annual net shortage of a half-million 
immigrant workers. A million men have 
entered the army; enormous demands are 
being made by the government and its 
contractors for workers in the war supplies 
and shipbuilding plants.” But this argu- 
ment by figures must give way to the plain 
evidence of another set of figures. It fails 
to take proper account of the failing off of 
employment in many occupations, especially 
the building trades, the clothing trades and 
in transportation, but what is more im- 
important it fails to take account of the 
statistics of population for the country as a 
whole. Every year nearly two million young 
Americans arrive at the age of 15; between 
the ages of 15 and 20 there are eight million 
young Americans capable of going to work. 
By estimates of the Department of Labor 
at least two million men were at times out 
of work in the United States. The Director 
of the New York State Bureau of Employ- 
ment says that, even if the country drafts 
three million men, it will not exhaust the 
labor supply; that the absurdity that the 
draft has made deep inroads on the labor 
of the country is seen in the fact that 
whereas New York had three million labor- 
ing men the war has not taken more than 
100,000 of them; the draft has taken only 
about 60,000 from all walks of life in the 
Empire state. 

What has occurred in this country rela- 
tive to labor supply has been the develop4 
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ment of a slight opportunity for a laborer to 
choose the conditions in which he will take 
employment and the shifting of the common 
labor supply from economic slaves to rela- 
tive free men. 

The immigrant of five years ago, or even 
three years ago, is well on the way to being 
Americanized. The new laborer, through 
the growth of population, is American. 
All of this labor now refuses to perform the 
most repugnant work under the worst 
imaginable conditions, such as was under- 
taken by the penniless immigrant and which 
so heavily contributed in bringing to Ameri- 
can industry 35,000 to 40,000 deaths by 
accident and more than two hundred thou- 
sand serious injuries annually. No longer 
will the foreign-born workers consent to 
live in unhealthy industrial villages where 
there are no civilized conditions—no 
churches, no sewerage, no prospects of 
homes, only partial employment and the 
wages of slavery. Young Americans refuse 
to do the hot, dirty, coarse and dangerous 
work which formerly was left to the helpless 
and ignorant outlander. Among all this 
great class of labor, the teachings of trade- 
unionism are spreading, and the employing 
class is awake to the fact. The least scrup- 
ulous among them are promoting the cry 
of a scarcity of labor for the purpose of 
breaking down the trade unions, of extend- 
ing the women’s workday to hours beyond 
the strength of women and of bringing into 
the ranks of the wage workers children of 
tender years. “My experience,” writes the 
manager of one of the largest public em- 
ployment systems in America, “has taught 
me that the average large employer oi 
labor figures that in order that wages may 
be maintained to the point of his satisfac- 
tion there should be two workers for every 
job.” This kind of manager is today mant- 
festing his dissatisfaction of a better state 
of things for the laborer by an attempt, 
skillfully conducted through the press and 
otherwise, to deceive the entire country with 
respect to the supply of labor. 

With regard to particular calls for cer- 
tain minor or strictly war-time classifica- 
tions of labor, no intelligent observer in 
the ranks of labor will assert that there is 
in every case an immediate and full supply. 
Of course, there is somewhat of a shortage 
of tool and die makers; of course, there are 
not endless regiments of stenographers at 
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Washington headquarters; of course, there 
are not thousands of women ready to walk 
into a factory to make time fuses for Russian 
shells; of course, there are not within easy 
reaching distance the men fully instructed 
to act as foremen and workmen in aero- 
plane establishments; of course, ship 
building at certain peints needs more per 
fectly-qualified men. And equally, of course, 
the employers who are calling for Mexican, 
Japanese, Hindoo and Chinese labor are 
disappointed in not having their million of 
immigrants from southeastern Europe in 
the year 1917. But for all the kinds of labor 
to be performed in war needs, there are 
today seeking employment somewhere in 
this country tens of thousands of men of the 
building and other skilled trades whose 
training for the ordinary tasks of ship- 
building or new machinery would be only 
a matter of a few weeks or even of a few days. 

These are the outstanding facts of the 
case as collected and viewed from the stand- 
point of American organized labor. Where 
else has any person or any institution, pub- 
lic or private, gone to the trouble to get at 
the facts broadly? Who else has attempted 
to sum them up; to consider the question as 
a whole, in a word, to get at the truth? The 
problem of labor supply and the conditions 
of American employment is the very first 
question of the day in importance after, if 
indeed it does not precede, that of our 
military organization. It is one of the 
urgent patriotic duties of every citizen of 
the country to understand this problem, 
to work it out patiently in his mind, and 
reach in regard to it a clear, just and honest 
conclusion. 

The American Federation of Labor may 
therefore justifiably sound a note of warn- 
ing to the employers of this country, call- 
ing upon them not to arouse too deeply 
the resentment of the laboring classes by 
the promotion of an untruth which may 
affect the nation detrimentally for years 
to come. Here is a call to duty. The 
truth in this case constitutes in itself a 
call on every man in influential position to 
examine his conscience and to act accord- 
ingly. The truth here calls on all the 
offic als of the government not to counte- 
nance misstatements of selfish employers 
meant to swell the cry of a scarcity of labor 
which does not exist. The truth calls 
loudly to newspaper managers not to speak 
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on the subject without well grounded in- 
formation; it calls on fair-minded employ- 
ers not to join wealth-seeking conspirators 
in misleading public opinion. It calls on 


every agent of publicity, on every man 
cherishing his rectitude as a citizen, on 
every employe, whether organized or unor- 
ganized, to perform the duty of helping to 
consolidate the country as a whole in the 
presence of a world’s disaster which men- 
aces the democratic principles of our Re- 
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public. The hope of a future’ society 
founded upon economic justice and the 
essential equality of men lies in the success 
of democracy in this war. 

Joun L. Lewis. 

Joun F. Tosin. 

J. E. McCwory. 

MARGARET DALY. 

CHARLES Fry. 

BEN)AMIN SCHLESINGER. 

JoHN J. McDevitt. 





New LABOR AGREEMENT COVERING 
SHIPBUILDING PLANTS 


By James O’CONNELL, 
President, Metal Trades Department 


WO important labor documents are the 
result of conferences recently held in 
Washington: One headed ‘Statement 

Submitted by the Navy Department and 
the U. S. Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation,” which covers the adjustment 
reached on the Pacific Coast between the 
subcommittees appointed by our Metal 
Trades Department, the Navy Department 
and the U. S. Shipping Board and Emer 
gency Fleet Corporation. 

The second one headed “Memorandum 
for the Adjustment of Wages, Hours and 
Conditions of Labor in Shipbuilding Plants,” 
is the new agreement drawn up between 
the Metal Trades Department, the U. S. 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion and the Navy Department. This agree- 
ment supersedes the agreement entered into 
August 20, 1917, which was published in 
the December issue of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST. 


Statement Submitted by the Navy Detartment 
and the United States Shipting Board 
Emergency Fleet Cortoration. 


In order to provide a proper stimulus to 
increase the output in the shipyards of the 
Pacific Coast, and in order to encourage 
men who live at great distances to leave 
their homes and enter on service in the ship- 
yards, the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation will pay to all 


employes of shipyards on the Pacific Coast 
with the exception of those working under 
the Seattle agreement, a war service pay- 
ment of 10 per cent, effective on and after 
December 15, 1917, to all men who work 
for six consecutive days in any week a total 
of not less than forty-eight hours, provided 
that men prevented from working on ac 
count of the elements, physical condition, or 
any unavoidable cause, will not be denied the _ 
benefits provided for unter this statement. 
The payment to be computed on straight 
time at the minimum rate provided in the 
ward, and on February 1, 1918, a further 
stimulus to attract men to the shipbuilding 
industry will be provided by converting the 
above to a permanent increase of 10 per 
cent of the Adjustment Board rates,’ pro- 
vided that nothing in this memorandum 
shall prevent a rehearing of this matter by 
the Wage Adjustment Board. It is stipu- 
lated that for the purpose of such rehearing 
the award of the Adjustment Board shall be 
considered as expiring at all Pacific Coast 
plants six months from the date at which 
the award became effective in the Puget 
Sound district—that is, February 1, 1918. 
December 8, 1917. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

CHARLES PIEz. 

WILLIAM BLACKMAN. 

J. A. FRANKLIN. 

Jas. O'CONNELL. 

Joun I. NOLAN. 
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Memorandum for the Adjustment of Wages, 
Hours and Conditions of Labor in Ship- 
building Plants 


When disputes arise concerning wages, 
hours and conditions of labor in the con- 
struction or repair of shipbuilding plants, or 
of ships in shipyards, under the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, or under said Shipping Board, 
or under contract with said corporation, or 
with said board, or if questions coming under 
the jurisdiction of the board arise with refer- 
ence to such construction in a private plant 
in which construction is also being carried 
on for the Navy Department, and attempts 
at mediation or conciliation between em- 
ployers and employes have failed, the ad- 
justment of such disputes shall be referred 
to an adjustment board of three persons, 
hereinafter called the “board,” one to be 
appointed jointly by the said corporation 
and the Navy Department, one to represent 
the public and to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and one to rep- 
resent Labor, to be appointed by Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. It is understood, how- 
ever, that this memorandum shall in nowise 
serve as a precedent for procedure in govern- 
ment plants under the War or Navy Depart- 
ments, except as may be authorized by such 
departments. 

The plant where such construction is 
being carried on shall be geographically 
districted by the board. In each district, 
the contractors in whose plants such con- 
struction is being carried on, and the repre- 
sentatives of such international labor organ- 
izations as have members engaged in such 
production or construction in such plants, 
and as are selected for the purpose, by the 
labor member of the board, shall be called 
upon, under conditions to be laid down by it, 
to agree upon a person or persons who shall 
act under the direction of the board as ex- 
aminer or examiners in such district. If the 
board deems it advisable itself to name an 
examiner or examiners, or if the representa- 
tives of the contractors and of the labor or- 
ganization do not agree, then the board shall 
by unanimous action select a person or per- 
sons for such position. The examiner shall 
be subject to removal by the board at any 
time by majority vote. It shall be the duty 
of the district officer of the United States 


Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion to report promptly to, the board, and to 
the examiner of the district, if such examiner 
shall have been appointed, any dispute with 
reference to wages, hours or conditions of 
labor which he is unable to adjust satisfac- 
torily to the principals concerned. 

As basic standards where such construc- 
tion is being carried on, the board shall use 
the wage rate prevailing in the district in 
which such plant or plants are located, pro- 
vided such wage rates have been established 
through agreements between employer and 
employes and are admitted to be equitable. 
Consideration shall be given by the board 
to any circumstances arising after such 
wages, hours or conditions we e established, 
and which may seem to call for changes in 
wages, hours or conditions. Where no such 
agreements exist, and where as in the case 
of new industrial districts a proper basis of 
wages and conditions is difficult to deter- 
mine, the board shall have the right to put 
into effect the rates which were awarded 
after due investigation and determination 
in other districts in which living conditions 
and cost of living are substantially the same. 
The board shall keep itself fully informed as 
to the relation between living costs in the 


* several districts and their comparison be- 


tween progressive periods of time. ‘The de 

cisions of the board shall, under proper con- 
ditions, be retroactive, and it shall be the 
duty of the board to make the decision 
effective. At any time after six months 
have elapsed following such ratified agre« 

ment or any such final decision by the Ad- 
justment Board on any question as to wages, 
hours or conditions in any plant or district, 
such questions may be reopened by the 
Adjustment Board for adjustment upon re- 
quest of the majority of the craft or crafts 
at such plant affected by such agreement or 
decision, provided it can be shown that there 
has been a general and material increase in 
the cost of living. The decisions of the 
board will, in so far as this memorandum 
may be capable of achieving such result, be 
final and binding on all parties. Provided 
however, that either the employers or em- 
ployes in any district may have the right to 
appeal from the decision. rendered by the 
Adjustment Board to a Boa-d of Review 
arid Appeal to be made up as follows: Three 
members to be named jointly by the United 
States Shipping Soard Emergency Fleet 
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Corporation and the United States Navy 
Department, and three to be named by the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

It is hereby stipulated and agreed that this 
memorandum shall supersede and stand in 
place of the ‘“‘Memo:andum for the Adjust- 
ment of Wazcs, Hours and Cond tions of 


abo’ in Shipbuilding Plants,” signed Au- 


cust 20, 1917, and thatit shall become efiec- 
tive this 8th day of December, 1917. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Acting Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

Charles Piez, Vice-President, United 
States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

William Blackman, Assistant to General 
Manager. 

James O’Connell, President, 
Trades Department. 


Metal 
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John I. Nolan, International Molders’ 
Union of North America. 

J. A. Franklin, International President 
of Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders 
of America. ‘ 

James Wilson, President, Pattern Mak- 
ers’ League of North America. 

Milton Snellings, General President, 
International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers. 

G. C. VanDornes, General Vice-Presi- 
dent, International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers and Helpers. 

F. J. McNulty, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

John J. Hynes, President, Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers of America. 
William H. Johnston, International 
Association of Machinists, per P. 

Flaherty. 

W. W. Britton, President, International 

Union of Metal Polishers. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1918 


January 14, Indianapolis, Ind., Journeymen 
Stone Cutters’ Association of America. 

January 14-26, Washington, D. C., International 
\'nion of Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers. 

January 15, Indianapolis, Ind., United Mine 
Workers of America. 

January 21, Washington, D. C., American Asso- 

iation of Masters, Mates and Pilots. 

March 11, Tacoma, Wash., International Union 
Timber Workers. . 

April 26-27, New York City, National Print 
Cutters’ Association of America. 

May —, ————, International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union. 

May 7, Joliet, Ill., Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

May 13, Chicago, Ill., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

June —, Pittsburgh, Pa., International Union of 
Journeymen Horseshoers of United States and 
Canada. 

June 4, New York City, Amalgamated Lace 
Operatives of America. 

June 10, , International Union of Tile 
Layers and Helpers, Ceramic, Mosaic and Encaustic. 

June 10, Baltimore, Md., Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen. 

June 12-17, Chicago, Ill., International Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union. 

June 10, Kansas City, International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders. 

June 20, New York City, White Rats Actors’ 
Union of America. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 2, Toledo, Ohio, American Flint Glass Work- 
ers’ Union. 

July 8, Chicago, Ill., International Broom and 
Whisk Makers’ Union. 

July 8, Coney Island, N. Y., International Union 


of Pavers, Rammermen, Flag Layers, Bridge and 
Stone Curb Setters. 

July 8, Zanesville, Ohio, Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 10, Pittsburgh, Pa., American Federation 
of Teachers. 

July 16, Cedar Point, Sandusky, Ohio, Inter- 
national Protective Association of Retail Clerks. 

July 20, New York City, American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 

August —, Boston, Mass., International Alliance 
of Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers. 

August 5, Denver, Colo., International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

August 6, Chicago, IIll., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 12, Scranton, Pa., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 21-26, Washington, D. C., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September —, Chicago, IIl., National Federation 
of Federal Employes. 

September —, Butte, Mont., International 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

September 2, Cincinnati, Ohio, International 
Union of Bakery and Confectionery Workers. 

September 9, Cleveland, Ohio, International 
Union of Steam and Operating Engineers. 

September 30, Boston, Mass., International Asso- 
ciation of Plasterers of the United States and 
Canada. 

October 7, —, International Association of 
Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers. 

October 8, , International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United 
States and Canada. 

October 14, Cleveland, Ohio, United Garment 
Workers of America. 

October 20, New York City, United Textile 
Workers of America. 








EDITORIALS | sone comers 


Since the war began every one in any way responsible for the conduct of the 
war has been urging mobilization. Mobilization is the 
| anette military term for organization. Every effort was being put 
Provoking [orth to organize groups and forces so that the strength 
and resources of this country might be intelligently di- 
rected in furtherance of our war aims. ‘The war has demonstrated that the 





two essential elements in winning it are soldiers and workers. 

The organized labor movement of the country even before war was 
declared pledged its loyal support in defense of the principles of this Republic. 

The trade union movement is the one agency that can mobilize the good 
will and the ability of America’s workers in support of the government. 
Eliminate organization and the way is prepared for an American Bolsheviki. 
In this practical world of work engaged in a gigantic undertaking comes an 
edict from the realm of legalistic reasoning. The Supreme Court chooses the 
hour of the nation’s supreme need of organization to defend antiunionism or 
antiorganization and come to the aid of the capitalistic forces hostile to labor. 

All who know anything of the coal mining situation in West Virginia 
understand how slave-like were the conditions of the miners. Nothing in the 
worst period of the condition of the miners in the anthracite regions of Penn- 
sylvania is comparatle with the subjugation, the misery and demoralization, 
existing among the miners of West Virginia. 

Here and there some of the West Virginia miners would secretly appeal 
to the officers of the Mine Workers’ Union or to the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor, yearning, pleading for some hope of assistance and relief. 
In response to that appeal a movement was undertaken to help them help 
thenrselves by organization and cooperation. A large number of the miners 
organized,.even temporarily, and a strike undertaken by them to secure some 
consideration and some relief at the hands of the employers. 

The strike was lost. It had failed to accomplish the purpose for which 
it was inaugurated, but in several districts of the State the miners maintained 
a vestige of an organization. 

When the men, through the force of hunger and want, were subjugated 
and forced to return, of course they were compelled to accept any terms 
imposed upon them by the mine owners. Among the mine owners was the 
Hitchman Coal and Coke Company of West Virginia. With the defeat of 
the strike and the return of the men, that company insisted, as a condition 
precedent to the employment of the men, that they sign an agreement that 
they would not belong to or join a miners’ union so long as they remained in the 
company’s employ. This was termed by the company a “contract.”’ It 
was as much a bond of servitude as was ever signed by any one person entering 


the relation of slave to master. 
(52) 
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The condition of the subjugated miners working under this “contract” 
became worse and worse. A number of them, still with the hope of libera- 
tion some day, communicated in secret and confidence their condition and 
asked that some light might be brought into their lives by their organization 
into a union. At that stage the United Mine Workers of America, respond- 
ing to the appeal, undertook the effort to organize the men, and lo and behold, 
the Hitchman Coal and Coke Company of West Virginia obtained from Judge 
Dayton an injunction enjoining and restraining John Mitchell, T. L. Lewis, 
William B. Wilson, the United Mine Workers and others, from organizing or 
attempting to organize the miners in the employ of that company. The 
organization concluded that it had the right to persuade men, who, under the 
constitutiors of the state of West Virginia and of the United States, were 
legally free to become members of a lawful organization and proceeded to 
exercise that right. 

An appeal was taken to the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals which 
reversed Judge Dayton’s injunction. The Hitchman Compdny then took 
an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. That court, Monday, 
December 10, reversed the Circuit Court of Appeals and sustained Judge 
Dayton’s injunction. 

The decision of the court is written from a purely legalistic viewpoint 
without consideration of the fundamental economic conditions involved or of 
the human interests that produce industrial dis;u'es. The Hitchman min- 
ing case is a struggle of miners to secure better conditions of life and work. 
Not a nice legal problem. It represents a human struggle, the yearning 
of the worke s, of the downtrodden of all the ages for rights and opportunity. 

The Supreme Court in rendering its decision substantially sets up this 
thesis: that inasmuch as the miners in the employ of the Hitchman Coal 
and Coke Company had ‘‘contracts” with that company, Judge Dayton was 
justified in issuing an injunction against the officers and members of the 
United Mine Workers of America and all others, enjoining them from attempt- 
" ing to organize the men, and declaring that any effort on the part of the officers 
and the organization of the miners to organize the miners of the Hitchman 
Company was a conspiracy and an unlawful purpose. 

Speaking not as a member of the legal profession but with some fair under- 
standing of basic principles of law and justice, we have no hesitancy in 
stating that it is a basic principle in law and morals that a contract between 
two parties is valid only when the parties thereto are free agents; that a 
contract entered into under duress is not binding in fact, in law or in morals. 

But quite apart from these considerations, if the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in this case is to stand and to hold good in the mining industry or in 
any other, all that the corporations need do is to exercise their great power 
over unorganized employes, make it a condition of their employment to sign 
an agreement or a “‘contract’’ that they will not form, join or belong to a 
labor organization, and if these workers themselves thereafter desire 
to organize, or any organization of labor makes an effort to organize them, 
the corporation or corporations in question may obtain an injunction -en- 
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joining and restraining all for all time, from making an effort to organize 
the oppressed workers, making it thus a conspiracy and unlawful for those 
who would undertake to organize these workers in bondage. 

But we may consider further the Supreme Court’s decision. The court 
was divided, six justices concurring in the decision, three dissenting. 

The Supreme Court bases its conclusion on the assumption of a contract 
between the Hitchman Company and its employes, in which the miners are 
required to forego an economic right and necessity which is also a legal right 
as a condition for securing an opportunity to earn bread. Such a contract 
is not legal even if it were voluntary. Any one who knows mining conditions 
in West Virginia during the past two decades, knows that necessities of 
existence of themselves and their dependents forced many a man to endtre 
conditions of work onerous and unjust. Only when organization placed 
miners upon a more nearly equal footing with employers did they make with 
their employers contracts which were agreements in spirit and in name. 

Men out of work, with families. to support, may sign a pledge not to 
join a union as a condition to securing employment. But is that a voluntary 
contract or one secured under duress? Which is a fair interpretation and in 
accord with the spirit and idealism of free institutions? The decision of the 
court found the United Mine Workers guilty of conspiring to unionize the 
plaintiff’s mines. 

The minority opinion written by Justice Brandeis and concurred in by 
Justices Holmes and Clark thus describes that conspiracy: 

The fundamental prohibition of the injunction is against acts done ‘‘for the purpose 
Unicnizing a shop does not 


of unionizing plaintiff’s mine without plaintiff’s consent.” 
It means inducing the 


mean inducing the employes to become members of the union. 
employer to enter into a collective agreement with the union governing the relations of 
the employer to the employes. Unionizing implies, therefore, at least formal consent of 
the employer. Both plaintiff and defendants insisted upon exercising the right to secur 
contracts for a closed shop. The plaintiff sought to secure the closed non-union shop through 
individual agreements with employes. The defendants sought to secure the closed union 
shop through a collective agreement with the union. Since collective bargaining is legal, 
the fact that the workingmen’s agreement is made not by individuals directly with th« 
employer, but by the employes with the union and by it, on their behalf, with the employer 
is of no significance in this connection. The end being awful, defendant’s efforts to unioniz . 
the mine can be illegal, only if the methods or means pursued were unlawful; unless indeed 
there is some special significance in the expression “‘unionizing without plaintiff’s consent."’ 

It is urged that a union agreement curtails the liberty of the operator. Every agree- 
ment curtails the liberty of those who enter into it. The test of legality,is not whether an 
agreement curtails liberty, but whether the parties have agreed upon some thing which 
the law prohibits or declares otherwise to be inconsistent with the public welfare. The 
operator by the union agreement binds himself: (1) to employ only members of the union; 
(2) to negotiate with union officers instead of with employes individually the scale of wages 
and the hours of work; (3) to treat with the duly constituted representatives of the union 
to settle disputes concerning the discharge of men and other controversies arising out of 
the employment. These are the chief features of a “‘unionizmg,’’ by which the employer's 
liberty is curtailed. Each of them is legal. To obtain any of them or all of them men may 
lawfully strive and even strike. And, if the union may legally strike to obtain each of the 
things for which the agreement provides, why may it not strike or use equivalent economic 
pressure to secure an agreement to provide them? 

It is also urged that defendants are seeking to “coerce” plaintiff to ‘‘unionize’’ its 
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mine. But coercion, in a legal sense, is not exerted when a union merely endeavors to in- 
duce employes to join a union with the intention thereafter to order a strike unless the 
employer consents to unionize the shop. Such pressure is not coercion in a legal sense. 
The employer is free either to accept the agreement or the disadvantage. Indeed, the 
plaintiff’s whole case is rested upon agreements secured under similar pressure of economic 
necessity or disadvantage. If it is coercion to threaten to strike unless plaintiff consents 
to a closed union shop; it is coercion also to threaten not to give one employment unless 
the applicant will consent to a closed non-union shop. The employer may sign the union 
agreement for fear that labor may not be otherwise obtainable; the workman may sign 
the individual agreement, for fear that g@nployment may not be otherwise obtainable 
But such fear does not imply coercion in a legal sense. 

In other words an employer, in order to effectuate the closing of his shop to union 
labor, may exact an agreement to that effect from his employes. The agreement itself 
being a lawful one, the employer may withhold from the men an economic need—employ- 
ment—until they assent to make it. Likewise an agreement closing a shop to non-union 
labor being lawful, the union may withhold from an employer an economic need—labor— 
until he assents to make it. In a legal sense an agreement entered into, under such cir- 
cumstances, is voluntarily entered into; and as the agreement is in itself legal, no reason 
appears why the general rule that a legal end may be pursued by legal means, should not 
be applied. Or, putting it in other words, there is nothing in the character of the agreement 
which should make unlawful means used to attain it, which in other connections are recog- 
nized as lawful. 

The opinion of six justices of the Supreme Court can not prevail in 
the actual world of men which exists outside the domain of legalistic reason- 
ing, because it is in conflict with facts and fundamentals of the economic 
world. An edict can not change needs of war production and transporta- 
tion. It is unfortunate that the Supreme Court chose the hour of the nation’s 
dire need to give a decision that tends to further dissent and disruption 
where cooperation and good will are indispensable. 

The very futility of the decision will prevent the accomplishment of the 
full degree of harm that might result at another time. This is a time when 
precedents, policies, persons are swept aside by urgent national need. A new 
organization of society is in the making based upon new concepts of coopera- 
tion in world as well as national affairs. That new organization is based upon 
a high ideal of social service. The labor movement is doing, and will continue 
to do, its part in the great transformation, despite the unwise, untimely and 
trouble-provoking decision of the Supreme Court. 





Postmaster General Burleson conceives it to be his duty to run the Post Office 
Department as a money-making institution instead of 
ATTENTION, an agency to render service to all of the people. He 
og outlined policies for the Post Office Department of the 
worst corporation kind, seeking to show balances at 
the end of the year with no thought or care for the human needs or aspira- 
tions of those employed. Protest against this policy has come from the post 
office employes who stand for the humanization of work and hold that public 
undertakings must be conducted with regard to human interests, even at the 
expense of profits. 
In his annual report Postmaster General Burleson recommends the repeal 
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of the law that gave postal and other government employes the right to main- 
tain their own organizations in furtherance of the interests of members, free 
from the domination of department heads, and also restored to them their 
constitutional right of direct petition to Congress. This law, known as the 
Antigag law, was enacted by the Sixty-second Congress and approved by the 
President. It was secured only after a hard fight. Before its enactment 
government employes had no way to present wrongs and secure redress of 
grievances: The law gives these employes the rights of free men and women. 
All liberty-loving men will insist upon retaining those rights. 

Mr. Burleson bases his contention upon the ground that government 
employes are affiliated to an outside organization and will use the strike 
and the boycott as a last resort to enforce their demands. ‘There is no basis 
in fact for that contention. Government employes found no way to secure 
a hearing for genuine grievances until they secured strength through affilia- 
tion with other organizations that could not be dominated or manipulated 
by departmental heads. These organizations represent the human side of 


government and private work. 

In every kind of employment there is need for those personally concerned 
to have some effective way to express their views of working conditions as 
they affect the individuals. 

The American labor movement has made a clear differentiation between 
government workers and private employment, holding that in private 


employment the strike is the last resort, while in government employment 
legislation is the final remedy. Organization and affiliation with other 
organizations that can secure redress of grievances is the safety valve for any 
industrial or commercial undertaking. The same principle holds in govern- 
ment utility. } 

The association of the postal employes with the American Federation 
of Labor is purely a voluntary one. These men have come forward volun- 
tarily in recent years in large numbers to become identified with the labor 
movement. ‘This indicates only too well that working conditions for them 
are not as ideal as the Postmaster would have the public believe. These 
workers have the right—yes, it is a public duty—to organize and make known 
their grievances to their employers—the American people—so that an aroused 
public opinion can speedily correct any administrative defects that may be 
harmful to the workers and the service. 

To deny the right of workers in our largest governmental agency to 
organize is to make a mockery of our faith in democracy. If autocracy is 
harmful to the morals of our alien enemies abroad, then let us not introduce 
a species of it into owfr largest federal institution by attempting to disfran- 
chise industrially the army of postal workers. 

At a time when governmental activities are being extended into every 
industry connected with the successful prosecution of the war and thousands 
of workers are either already in the government service or potentially govern- 
ment employes, it is important that their right to organize and to petition 
Congress be not interfered with. We can conceive of nothing more harm- 
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ful to the necessary extension of government control and regulation at this 
time than the adoption of the Burleson idea by our government in its capacity 
of an empjoyer. 

The A. F. of L. stands prepared today to back up its position of 1906, 
when it fought for the rights of the government employe. We differ. from 
Mr. Burleson in his view that the antigag law has operated to build up organ- 
izations of employes that are a menace. We fear that the menace lies, not 
in the employes’ organizations but in the denial to citizens of fundamental 
rights. 

Remember, Mr. Burleson, that we are not operating under a Kaiserdom 
such as exists in Germany, but in accord with the spirit and the genius of our 
free Republic. 





No one disguises the serious war conditions which our nation faces. ‘The 

urgent, primary need is production—production of ships and 
HOSTILITY munitions of war. Production can not be successfully 
TO LABOR 4 . ae : ; 
MUST CEASE 2Chieved without organization. We are at war with a gov 

ernment that has the most effective organization ever attained 
by any people. Whatever interferes with eeonomic organization for produc 
tion delays our victory on the battlefield. 

It is no child’s play or easy contest in which we are involved—but a life 
or death struggle which will test to the uttermost every policy and method 
employed. If the fundamental principles upon which we base these are 
wrong we lose in the world war—a war in which principles of force are opposed 
to principles of freedom. Democracy has made good in peace. It is now sub- 
jected to war tests. Whether it wins or loses depends fundamentally upon 
America’s ability to produce better than the central allies. 

Our national problem is then to outline fundamental piinciples and to 
secure cooperation of all elements concerned in carrying out the program. 

The indispensable prerequisite to executing any program of production is 
organization—organization of the material:side, the managerial, and those 
who furnish the human labor power necessary to the processes of production. 
Intelligent cooperation in production whether as employers or employed is 
possible only through organization—the individual is helpless to do his best 
or to assert his rights or maintain his interests. 

Where cooperation does not exist, coercion prevails. The essence of 
freedom in any relation of life is the right to associate in furtherance of mutual 
interests. 

The most serious obstacle to production is the impression that it 
furthers private gain and at the same time interferes with the fundamentals 
of freedom. 

Even in this national crisis some employers—and judges—are denying 
the right of free workers to organize. 

In Minneapolis and St. Paul a general strike, or civil war, was nearly 
precipitated by denial of the right to organize. The street-car companies 
denied employes the right to wear their union buttons and discharged union 
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men. The Public Committee of Safety—State Council of Defense—and the 
Governor of the state supported the street-car corporations. Offers of medi- 
ation from the War Department and the Department of Labor were auto- 
cratically rejected. A terrific contest was averted only when thesstrikers 
were given an opportunity to submit their case to President Wilson’s Special 
Mediatfon Commission of which Secretary of Labor W. B. Wilson is chairman. 

For weeks employers have blocked production in the oil fields of Texas 
because they refuse to meet representatives of their employes to talk over and 
adjust differences. Such a spirit is at variance with the repudiation which 
Congress and thinking men and statesmen have given the commodity concept 
of labor. Workers can no longer be regarded or treated as commodities 
or articles of commerce. ‘They are free human beings with the right to asso 
ciate with one another for protection and mutual interests. 

The corner-stone of our national labor policy must be the right to organize. 
No other policy is compatible with the spirit and methods of democracy. By 
providing agencies for the adjustment of grievances and the maintenance of 
rights it would assure continuous production. Workers have a right to a 
voice in determining conditions of work—this is possible only through organ 
ization and delegating authority to responsible representatives. Organization 
replaces industrial despotism and’ the anarchy of industrial disputes with 
permanent democratic agencies for dealing with practical problems as they 
arise, thus making possible orderly rational conduct and continuity of pro 
duction. 

If our democracy is to win this war it must win through the intelligent 
cooperation of free citizens actuated by a high spirit of national interest and 
unity. If this fails, then autocracy wins. But it must not win, can not win, 


for we shall be united in spirit and action! 





Shortly after war was declared by’ the United States against the imperial 
German government, war conditions were made the 
ee ae basis for an agitation to suspend legislation limiting 
WITHOUT COOLIES : : : ‘ ; 
and regulating immigration into this country. As a 
result of conditions prevailing during the war, immigration into the United 
States had fallen from 1,218,480 in the year ending June 30, 1914, to 295,403, 
in 1917, making a decrease of 923,077. 
As a result of tremendous immigration into this country, which was in 
a large measure induced by steamship companies and by corporations who 
wished to profit from foreign cheap labor, there existed in practically all sec 
tions an over-supply of workers. A report published in Monthly Review b 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labo-, October, 1915, 
shows that there was an average of 2,177,000 pe:sons idle, taking averages 
during twclve mon‘hs in the year in normal times. The months in which the 
European war was in progress had largely reduced immigration, but has not, 


as yet, taken up the slack. However, the employers of this country have 
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never given any thought how to make most efficient use of workers or to 
plan for continuous employment of those on their pay-roll or the “army 
of unemployed.”” They had always trusted to chance that there would be 
enough seeking jobs whenever there was occasion for employing additional 
workers. They had never organized their work to conform to the needs 
and supply of workers. ‘They had always expected workers to conform 
to the needs and interests of employers. Labor had been considered as the 
unimportant part of production, to be either hired or fired in processes of 
production. 

Employers, had no conception of adjusting the economies of their organ- 
ization to the new situation which made workers morte valuable and less 
readily available. If three men were not waiting for one job, they thought 
there was a shortage. The only remedy that occurred to them was to open 
up the flood-gates of immigration. They clamored for the repeal of this 
‘protective’ legislation. However, the Department of Labor suspended 
the immigration law to permit the entrance of Mexican workers, and then 
an assault was made upon the Chinese Exclusion Act. 

Steamship companies have offered to bring in thousands of Chinese 
coolies. This movement now finds a congressional father in Senator Gal- 
linger of New Hampshire, who introduced in the Senate a resolution to 
investigate the advisability of repealing or suspending the Chinese Exclusion 
Act. The advocates of this course are treating the whole question as though 
it were a matter of expediency only. They ignore the fundamental princi- 
ples upon which immigration legislation is based. These laws are the result 
of considered judgments and careful investigation of conditions and tend- 
encies covering a period of several decades. 

The population of this country consists of many and diverse nationalities. 
So strong and so rapid has been the current of immigration that there has not 
been opportunity for the amalgamation nor for the assimilation of these con- 
flicting elements into a nation with common language, ideals, standards of 
living and customs. America has been termed a “melting pot,’’ but the 
influx of elements has been so rapid that’ the refining fire of common expe- 
rience and endeavor has not yet melted away affiliations to the Fatherland 
nor brought about a homogeneous group which could be called a nation. 
Indeed, it is now but in the making. There exist throughout the country, 
particularly in large cities, Russian settlements, Polish settlements, Lithuanian 
settlements, etc., which are really transplanted colonies from the “‘old country” 
little changed by American life and experience. Before the war broke out we 
began to realize that the number of foreign immigrants within the United 
States had passed the point at which they could be safely assimilated. For 
that reason-immigration legislation was sought and secured. 

World experience has demonstrated that the white race can not assimi- 
late races of other colors. The other alternative, amalgamation, has results 
that are repugnant to Americans. We already have one race problem still 
unsettled. 
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There threatened another more serious problem through coolie immi- 
gration. European immigrants sooner or later become cooperators with 
America’s workers, but Chinese workers provoke a conflict between white 
and yellow standards of life and work in which the coolies supplant and drive 
out the white workers. The result of the proposed policy would be, therefore, 
the Chinese colonies and Chinese industries which spring up in this country. 
To prevent this disaster the Chinese Exclusion Act was adopted with which 
is associated the gentleman’s agreement which also restricts Japanese workers. 
The same conditions that made advisable the adoption of this legislation 
make inadvisable its repeal. 

With one urgent and unsolved race problem on our hands we can not 
afford to risk national existence by inviting another. In this war for freedom 
we can not afford to use methods that would deprive our workers of those 
things that give life, hope and opportunity. Americans must deal with 
America’s problems. Either they will demonstrate to cope with the situa- 
tion for moral and mental stamina, or else they will confess inability to defend 
the cause of democracy and freedom. The problems of the war demand 
brains and efficiency, not stupidity and shirking. 

Unite to win the war! 





The act amending the war risk law to provide for compensation to sailors 


and soldiers foreshadowed an additional duty of our 
PROBLEMS OF government—to provide for the rehabilitation and re- 
bate ate education of disabled soldiers and sailors. That duty 

is now urgent, for we shall face the necessity for prac- 
tical action as soon as the first casualty list shall come over the seas. 

Our young men have gone to battle for the principles and ideals of our 
Republic—have gone into the worst dangers and hazards that science and 
human skill have thus far devised for human destruction. ‘Those, who shall 
live to come back from that awful conflict will come with shattered nerves, 
insane, maimed and injured, or perhaps in some other way incapacitated for 
the work they had chosen or for which they fitted themselves. 

Few of the men who come back will have sufficient means to enable them 
to fit themselves to take up the duties of life under the changed circumstances. 
If the war continues for the period that now seems probable, there will be so 
many returned soldiers that if they are not given the proper assistance they 
will become a serious burden upon national progress for the next generation. 
The men who come back without a leg, or an arm, or hand, or shot through 
the shoulder, or the thigh, must be helped to learn some work in which they 
can be self-supporting despite their handicap. There are men who are com- 
ing back sightless, and others who for the rest of their lives will be human 
barometers, susceptible to every climatic change. 

It is probable that at first a spirit of patriotism will prompt those who 
have not done military service to help these disabled. There is a dramati¢ 
element in the problem that will make the first stages easy, but when the war 
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is ended and the economic struggle becames keen. in the effort to regain 
advantages lost by the war, managers-of industries will beyond doubt declare 
themselves to be unable to shoulder the handicap of employing men of sub- 
normal efficiency. Some definite plan must be adopfed to take care of the 
injured soldiers in the years to come without subjecting them to “charity” 
or other conditions that destroy independence and initiative. 

There will be no disagreement upon the fundamental principle that it 
is the duty of the nation toadopt constructive policies for meeting this prob- 
lem. Upon the adoption of policies, technique and administrative agencies, 
there will inevitably be discussion and diTe-ence of opinion. 

The wage workers of this country are fundamentally concerned in the 
whole problem, but they are immediately and vitally concerned in that part 
of the problem which will directly touch their own lives; that is the placement 
of re-educated soldiers in industry and the conditions under which they shall 
work. 

An injured worker, physically disabled in some respect, is an additional 
hazard in industry and at once raises the question as to the application of 
compensatio: laws. ‘These workers may not attain the same degree of effi- 
ciency as to the workers. This raises wage problems. As a matter of public 
policy our nation can not aflord to be responsible for under-cutting wages 
of normal men through the employment of those of subnormal efficiency. 
The whole problem of placing back into the economic structure returned and 
disabled soldiers, without safeguards, is a complicated problem but one that 
must be met by the nation. Many of these soldiers who return will be unable 
without assistance to find a place in industry and society where they can be 
self-supporting and self-respecting. ‘There is need of national coordinated 
action for the protection of these men, as well as for the protection of national 
interests. 

The nation has felt justified in conscripting men and asking them to do 
service under the most terrific hazards and dangers that the world has ever 
known. ‘The nation can not shirk the responsibility of taking care of those 
who suffer because of this service. The establishment of ways and means 
to discharge this duty must be met without delay, and long before the war has 
been won. 

It is the duty of the men in the labor movement thus early to bring home 
and press home upon the government and upon private employers and all . 
our people to anticipate and to take timely action to meet a situation which 
will eventuate despite our hopes. 





7 
Januarv, 1918, dawns uron a world in arms battling for the cavse of 
human freedom and world democracy. The ccrrent of putlc sent:ment is 
vholeheartedly behind this cause. ‘lhose who have fought for rights and 
freedom know they must be on guard aga nst insidious rear attacks even in 
ths emergency. The labor movement is on guard and is called upon to per- 
form more re ponsible serv:ce than ever before. More than at any o her 
time is there need of s’rengthen ng and eatending the organizaiions of the 
workers—the bulwarks of common r.ghts and liberties. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FrRoM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 











In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 
in short, do the thousand and one 


things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 
Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workérs in various sections of the country 


and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close 


touch with each other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL. AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers 


Leonard S. Raniz.—Our international union is 
composed of 10 local unions with a membership of 
200. State of employment is excellent. 


Elevator Constructors 


Frank J. Schneider —Our international union is 
composed of 38 locals with a total membership of 
2,892. State of employment is fair. 


; Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—Our international union is 
composed of 87 locals with a membership of 5,500, 
this being an increase,in membership of 279. We 
recently formed a union at Sioux City, Iowa. State 
of employment is good and improving. Our general 
president has been instructed to visit Portland, 
Oregon, for the purpose of organizing all the laundry 
workers of that city, thereby building up the already 
established small local. 


Lithographers 


James O’Connor.—Our international union is 
composed of 34 local unions with a membership of 
4,728. We have had one death and have expended 
as a result thereof $500. Employment is fair. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots 


John H. Pruett—The condtion of our organiza- 
tions in New York City have been greatly benefited 
by a cooperative system instituted between the 
local associat ons composed of masters, mates and 
pilots, marine engineers, longshoremen and harbor 
boatmen. Employment steady along the water 
front among the harbor boatmen and license officers 
of steam vessels. The recent controversy relative 
to wages of employes engaged in the operation of 
tugs, barges, lighters, ferry boats and other harbor 
marine equipment in the port of New York, also 
river vessels engaged in carrying on the commerce 
at the port of New York, was settled by arbitration 
through the assistance of government officials. We 
have reorganized our association at Detroit with 
a membership of 50, and with a possibility of a 
membership of 200 before March, 1918. 


Mine§Workers, United 


William Green.—Our international union is 
composed of 3,286 locals, this being an increase o! 
72 during the month. Our membership is 405,025. 
Our Canadian mambership is 4,969, this being an 
increase of 20,242 during the month. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Molders 


Vicor Kleiber.—Our international is composed 
of 424 local unions with a membership of 50,000. 
We have issued during the last month three new 
charters. State of employment is good. 


Photo-Engravers 


Henry F. Schmal.—Our international union is 
composed of 67 locals with a membership of 5,087. 
This is an increase of 21 members over last month. 
We have had four deaths and have expended as a 
result thereof $400. We have controversies on in 
Cincinnati and Dayton, Ohio, as well as San Fran- 
cisco, California, to secure improved conditions. 
Duration of the trouble at Cincinnati and Dayton 
is twenty months, San Francisco seven months, 
and both controversies are still pending and affect 
forty-seven union members and twenty-nine non- 
unionists. State of employment is fair and improv- 
ing 


Railroad Signalmen 


Thomas A. Austin.—Our brotherhood is com- 
posed of 19 locals with a membership of 880. We 
have recentiy formed a new lodge in Wilmington, 
Delaware. State of employment is improving. We 
have under consideration the universal eight-hour 
day 


Steam Shovel and Dredge Men 


F. E. Langdon.—Our brotherhood is composed 
of 41 locals with a membership of 3,534, this being 
an increase of 28 over last month. We have acon- 
troversy on at South Boston, Massachusetts, which 
is favorable to quick settlement. Thirty union 
members affected. State of employment is good. 
Working conditions are stationary. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


J. A. Mc Caskie.—Our association is composed 
of 3 local unions with a membership of 75. State of 
employment is good. 


- Teachers 


Chas. B. Stillman.—Our federation is composed 
of 12 local unions with a membership of 1,000. We 
are continually receiving inquiries from all over the 
country requesting literature and assistance, and 
we hope to be able in the near future to send our 
personal representatives to the places that need 
organization. The teachers of Kansas, North and 
South Dakota, Washington, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Oklahoma and other states aré waking up and 
prospects seem bright. 

* 


Timber Workers 


George Mason.—Our international is composed 
of 20 local unions with a membership of 3,800. We 
have added during the past month three locals 
with a membership of 500. Our members have a 
basic eight-hour day in camps and in ship yards 
State of employment is good and improving. We 
have increased the wages of our members. 


Tip Printers 


Herman Wolfman.—Our international is com- 
posed of five local unions with a membership of. 
260. State of employment poor and not improving. 


Wire Weavers 


Charles C. Bradley.—Our association is composed 
of 5 local unions with a membership of 330. We 
are trying to organize the Lindsay Weaving Com- 
pany, of Collinwood, Ohio. 


Wood Carvers 


Thomas J. Lodge.—Our international union is 
composed of 22 local unions with a,membership of 
1,192. We have recently issued a new charter to 
Muskegon, Michigan. We have had three deaths 
and have expended as a result thereof $450. One 
hundred of our members are unemployed. We 
have a controversy in New York City, on account 
of discharge of union carver. Four on strike. State 
of employment is good. In Chicago, Illinois, in 
three shops we have increased wages 5 cents per 
hour. This affected about 20 members. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ARIZONA 


Bisbee—Fred W. Brown: 

Miners have reorganized and expect to have 
things in shape within a short time. Have unions 
of bootblacks and porters and cooks and waiters 
under way. 

Douglas.—Charles T. Francis: 

All organized crafts in good condition. The con- 
dition of the unorganized workers is deplorable. 
Employment is steady. An anti-picketing ordinance 
has been passed which is very unfair. 

Viami.—G. A. Harbin: | 
_Organized labor is now regaining its strength 
since the President’s commission visited here, as 
strike has been called off. Conditions are expected 
to improve. The Central Labor Unions of Globe 
and Miami are being reorganized. 


ARKANSAS 


Pine Bluff.—D. L. Goble: 

The condition of organized labor is good and there 
is wotk for everybody who desires the same. Several 
crafts have bettered conditions and increased wages 
by strikes. The telephone operators are bettering 
their conditions in all parts of the country. Opera- 
tors in Fort Smith, Van Buren and four other 
western Arkansas cities have been on strike since 
September 19th. Operators at Little Rock locked 
out their employes for joining the union. Operators 
at Sapula, Oklahoma, won 53 per cent increase 
and recognition of union after six days’ strike. An 
injunction was issued at Fort Smith, against the 
telephone operators. There have been organized 
recently, unions of telephone operators and coop- 
ers, and we have unions of clerks, meat cutters 
and common laborers under way. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Jackson.—James Giambruno: 

Employment is steady. There is now a campaign 
on to organize the gold miners. 

Palo Alto.—C. E. J. Simkins: 

Conditions are very good owing to the locating 
here of Camp Fremont. Two thousand five hun- 
dred carpenters have been busy for four months 
at the camp. Employment is steady. Wages have 
been increased in all trades. 

Richmond.—Fred W. Heckman: 

Condition of organized labor good, while that of 
the unorganized not so good. Employment is steady. 
Organized labor is receiving from 50 cents to $1.50 
per day more wages than the unorganized. We are 
making a drive for union collars. An effort is being 
made to form a union of boot and shoe workers. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Organized labor is in good condition with no 
strikes at the present time. The unorganized work- 
ers are in bad shape, none of the employers having 
given them an increase in wages. There have been 
some improvements in wages without strike while 
in some instances conditions were improved as a 
result of strike. The street carmen after three 
months controversy have declared strike off. Very 
good work is being done for the union labels. The 
film workers and warehousemen have organized 
and we have two unions under way. 

San Pedro.—J. 1. Van Zandt: 

Organized labor is in fairly good shape and im- 
proving. Several trades have improved conditions 
and secured increases in wages. There are prospects 
of the longshoremen’s contioversy being settled by 
agreement. Have unions of plumbers and ship- 
builders under way. 

Stockton.—George A. Dean: 

The condition of organized labor is very good 
with a uniform scale of wages. The unorganized 
workers are working under conditions suitable to 
the employers at smaller wages and longer hours 
in most instances than the union employes. Employ- 
ment in all lines is steady. Every craft has in- 
creased wages without strike. The Butchers have 
gained $1 per day increase after a two hours strixe. 
We are boosting the union labels as much as possible. 
Have prospects of forming two new unions. 

Taft.—P. E. Gilmore: 

The condition of organized labor is good. How- 
ever a number of transient workers are suffering 
from the excessive high cost of living. Employment 
is steady except in the building trades. The oil 
workers beginning December 1, have secured an 
increase in wages, the minimum now being $4. 
The eight-hour day will be effective January 1, 
1918. Painters have increased wages $1 per day. 
Recently the retail clerks, cooks and waiters have 

formed unions. There are prospects of forming 
unions of postal clerks and foundry workers. 

Visalia.—T. C. Hunt: 

Condition of organized labor is excellent. There 
is a demand foi union-made goods. There are two 
new unions under way. 


COLORADO 


Alamosa.—C. F. Darling: 
All workers organized here except clerks and 
laundry workers. Employment is steady. There 
is a good demand for the union label. 


FEDERATIONIST 


Colorado Springs.—Fied W. Eaton: 

Organized labor is in good condition while the 
unorganized workers are not enjoying the same 
benefits. Machinists, boilermakers and_black- 
smiths employed on railroad work have secured 4 
cents an hour increase. There is a demand for union- 
labeled goods. We have formed a union of black- 
smiths. Automobile workers are taking up matter 
of organization. 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Union labor in Denver and vicinity .is flourishing 
and every local union is adding to its membership. 
Teamsters and chauffeurs’ union has nearly reached 
the 1,000 mark. The unorganized workers are now 
beginning to realize the advantages of organization 
Employment is steady in all trades and there appears 
to be no shortage in labor. Teamsters and chauf- 
feurs have increased their wages from $3 to $5 per 
week as result of a short strike. Meat cutters have 
signed up nearly every shop in Denver and have 
increased wages $5 per-week without strike. Tailors 
and bushelmen have also increased wages as the 
result of a short strike. Union labor here purchased 
over $75,000 worth of the Second Liberty Loan 
Bonds. Labeled goods are in demand and can be 
secured in most every store in Denver. During the 
past month, unions of busielmen, jewelry workers 
and ashestos workers have been organized and we 
have unions of maids, grocery clerks and several 
others under way. 

Grand Junction —William E. Meders: 

Organized labor is in good condition while the 
unorganized are at a standstill. There is plenty of 
work here for everybody. Metal workers are in 
demand. Railroad crafts received an increase in 
wages during the past month after taking up their 
case with United States Conciliator. All crafts on 
the D. & R. G. have received an increase on wages 
of from three to four cents per hour. Union made 
goods are in great demand. Have a Federal Labor 
Union under way. Expect to form union of Steno- 
graphers, typewriters and bookkeepers and assist- 
ants. 

Pueblo.—E. R. Walker: 

Condition of organized labor has never been 
better. The unorganized workérs have plenty of 
work but are working under poor conditions. Em- 
ployment is steady. The strike of the Packing 
House employes has been settled and was a victory 
for the strikers. City employes have raised wages 
15 per cent as a result of the last city election. The 
organized workers here are receiving from $5 to$7 
per day while the unorganized are receiving from 
$2.50 to $4 per day. The Labor Temple Association 
is rapidly paying off the indebtedness on its new 
five-story building. There has been organized here 
a label league. Automobile mechanics have formed 
a union and there is a union of telephone operators 
under way. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bristol —John W. Greeno: 


Employment is steady, everybody here being 
busy. 
FLORDIA 
Jacksonville —John Oaker: 


Employment is fairly steady. There are n0 
strikes here at this time. Wages are good. Every- 
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thing is being done for the union labels. A union 

of carpenters was formed recently. A union of 
stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers and assist- 
ants is under way. 

Miami.—W. R. Robbins: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Gen- 
erally speaking, there are no unorganized workers 
here. In the building trades employment is 
fairly steady in most all lines but there is 
no shortage of labor. The plumbers have secured 
a raise in wages of 50 cents per day. The carriage, 
wagon and automobile workers have secured an 
eight-hour day with an increase in pay. The retail 
clerks are securing contracts and placing store 
cards in many of our best stores. 

Tampa.—Leo. E. Walters: 

Organized labor is.in fine shape while the unor- 
ganized are not so good. Employment is steady. 
A Federal Labor Union was organized here during 
the last month. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta.—T. E. Whitaker: 

Organized labor now taking a more determined 
stand than it has in many years. The local unions 
are increasing their membership. Employment is 
steady, yet there is no great demand here for labor. 
Organized labor has secured increases in wages as 
a result of strike. One temporary injunction has 
been issued, the machinists being enjoined through 
picketing. A union of railway clerks has been 
formed here with a membership of 500. Unions of 
paintmakers and upholsterers are under way. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Falis.—William J. Coleman: 

Employment is steady. Organized labor here 
has received about a 10 per cent increase in wages 
without controversy. Organized workers are better 
paid and working under more favorable conditions 
than the unorganized. There is a shortage of labor, 
particularly skilled workers including carpenters. 
There is a continual agitation for the union labels. 

Rexbury.—O. S. Lee: 

Employment is steady. Recently there has been 
organized a union of clerks as well as a Central 
Labor Union. A union of barbers is under way. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville-—Alvin R. Teele: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady. We are pushing the union label. 
City firemen here have been organized. 

Belleville-—Al. ‘Towers: 

Condition of organized labor very good as com- 
pared with the unorganized workers, wages being 
30 to 45 per cent better and hours much shorter. 
Employment is steady i in all lines. There has been 
a temporary injunction issued against the stove 
mounters. 

Bloomington.—Frank J. Morgan: 

Condition of organized labor is good. There is 
considerable unrest and dissatisfaction among the 
unorganized. Employment is steady in all lines. 
Nine members of the smelters of Collinsville, Illi- 
aois are in jail here as a result of one of the injunc- 
tions of Judge Humphrey. They are being looked 
alter by the Bloomington Central Body. Have 
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formed union of railway clerks in C. & A. offices 
and also city firemen and building trades council. 
Have unions of culinary workers and florists under 
way. 

Centralia.—Isaac Andereck: 

The condition of organized labor is very good as 
compared with the unorganized. Employment is 
steady. Organized labor here is working in harmony 
at this time with good results. We are pushing the 
union labels. There are prospects of forming two 
new unjons. 

Danville-—James B. Keenan: 

Organized labor in good condition while that of 
the unorganized very bad. Employment steady. 
Workers here have secured increases in wages and 
reductions in hours. We are building up the labor 
paper here and have reorganized the union label 
league. A union of meat cutters is under way. 

East Peoria.—Wm. Caldwell : 

Organized labor is improving every day.. East 
Peoria is better organized for its size than any other 
city in the state of Illincis. Employment is steady. 
Several unions have improved their conditions and 
secured increases in pay. Progress is being made in 
the interest of union-made goods. 

Gillespie —Wiiliam Willard: 

Condition of organized labor unsettled. Employ- 
ment is steady. There has been an improvement ip 
wages of all day laborers employed at the mines. 
The retail clerks have finished their new agreement. 
There is a demand for the union label. 

Herrin.—Frank Legan: 

Condition of organized labor is good and employ- 
ment steady. The central body has a committee 
working in the interest of union labels. 

Kewanee.—Archie Maze: 

Condition of organized labor is fail while the un- 
organized are working longer hours under condi- 
tions not so good. The electricians are on strike, 
with good chances to win. We are agitating the 
union labels. A union of teamsters, chauffeurs and 
helpers has been formed. There is a urion of retail 
clerks under way. 


Macomb.—Ora L. Hebble: 

Condition of organized labor is fair and employ- 
ment steady. We are agitating the union labels. 

Mattoon.—John N. Gowdly: 

Organized labor is gaining strength and employ- 
ment is steady. There is a demand for union labels. 
Unions of plumbers and teamsters are under way. 

Metropolis.—E. A. Speckman: 

Condition of organized labor is 50 per cent better 
than that of the unorganized. Employment is 
steady. The label committee is busy. Have a 
union of clerks under way. 


Mt. Vernon.—C. T. Wicks: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. There is 
not much work being done here. Good work is 
being performed fer union labels. Prospects are 
good for federal labor union. 


Murphysboro —Thos. Murphy: 

Condition of organized labor is very good while 
that of unorganized is not so good. Employment 
is steady in all crafts. On account of car shortage 
miners are working about one-half time. Every- 
thing possible is being done to encourage the pur- 
chase of union-made goods. Unions of stationary 
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engineers, wagon workers and blacksmiths are 
under way. 

Pana.—Charles H. Pierson: 

Organized labor is in better condition than the 
unorganized. Employment is steady. The label 
league is doing good work for the union labels. 

Staunton.—Joseph W. Rizzie: 

Organized labor in good condition. All trades 
report progress. Bartenders’ union has increased 
wages from $16.50 to $20 per week without con- 
troversy; also reduced hours from 16 to 9 per day. 
Employment steady in all trades. Good work is 
being done by the central body’s label committee. 


INDIANA 


Bicknell.—O. E. Bell: 

Organized labor has much the better conditions 
as compared with the unorganized. Employment is 
steady. We have a label committee working in the 
interest of all union labels. 

Elkhart.—J. O. Vance: 

Organized labor has the best conditions. Employ- 
ment is steady. The band instrument makers are 
still on strike. 

Evansville —A. G. Eltonhead: 

We have 2 label leagues boosting the label. The 
janitors have formed a union and there are pros- 
pects of forming union of stationary firemen. 

Terre Haute-——T. N. Taylor: 

Condition of organized labor as compared with 
the unorganized workers is far the better. Work 
good except in the building trades. Our label 
league is very active. Unions of telephone opera- 
tors and federal labor have been formed. A union 
of laundry workers is under way. 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—F. A. Canfield: 

Organized labor is in good condition and re- 
ceiving good wages all over the state. The employ- 
ers of the unorganized are keeping labor under 
their thumbs and at low wages. It is from the 
employers of the unorganized that the complaint 
is coming in this locality that there is a shortage 
of labor. Recently there has been a steady advance 
im wages without strike but the advances are not 
equal to meet the increased cost of living. There 
have been about 5,000 new members added to the 
Iowa State Federation of Labor since July 1, mostly 
miners. There is a general agitation by our central 
body for the union labels. Several new unions have 
been organized in nearly all the cities of the state. 

Ottumwa.—Frank Mahon: 

Organized labor is in good condition and em- 
ployment is steady. Laborers have advanced their 
wages 5 cents per hour. We are demanding the 
union labels. 

Waterloo. —T. N. Stufflebeam 

Condition of organized labor good. In the ranks 
of the unorganized workers, there seems to be a 
strong sentiment towards organization. Employ- 
ment is steady. The skilled trades are practically 
all organized. Label committee is active. A car- 
penters’ union has been formed at Oelwein, Iowa. 
We expect to form unions of sheet metal workers 
and machinists. 


FPEDERATIONIS1 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City—V. D. Roxbury: 

The condition of organized labor is good while 
that of the unorganized is poor. Employment fair 
A union of musicians is under way. 

Coffeyville —P. O. Love: 

Telephone operators and boilermakers are on 
strike. The oil workers are engaged in a contro- 
versy at this time. Employment is steady. There 
is a demand for the union labels. A union of com- 
mercial telegraphers has been formed a~d we have 
two new unions under way. 

Lawrence.—B. M. Schooley: 

Organized labor is receiving higher wages and 
working the least number of hours as compared 
with the unorganized workers. Employment is 
fair. Carpenters have secured agreement which is 
satisfactory to them. Work is being done here in 
the interest of the union label. The women’s nine- 
hour law is being observed. 

Leavenworth.—Charles Hamlin: 

The condition of organized labor is fair and em- 
ployment steady. The miners have secured in- 
crease in wages without strike. 

Pittsburg —G. F. Warnstaff: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment steady in the building trades. Unorganized 
laborers are receiving about three-fourths of the 
pay that is received by the organized workers. All 
the building trades are organized. There is a demand 
for the union labels. The foundry employes have 
formed a union and there are prospects of forming 
organizations of horseshoers and cleaners and dyers 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge—Frank C. Blundon: 

Organized labor finds little trouble in securing 
steady work. Employment at this time of the yea 
fluctuates. Conditions are improving without strike 
The boilermakers and brick masons are increasing 
their membership. The retail clerks are getting 
union cards into the larger stores. There is a strong 
effort being made in getting all locals interested in 
buying union-made goods. There are two union: 
under way. 


Monroe.—S. H. Awl: 

Organized labor is in much better condition tha: 
the unorganized. Employment is steady. Car- 
penters have secured an increase in wages of 7} 
cents per hour and the plumbers 12} cents per hour 
There is a committee at work in the interest of th: 
union labels. 


New Orleans.—James Leonard: 

Organized labor is steadily increasing numerical) 
and is bettering conditions both as to hours and 
wages. Employment as a rule is steady. Th 
metal workers after two weeks’ strike have secured 
union shop with increase in.wages of 50 cents pe! 
hour in the important shops. We are still fighting 
against girls working in department stores until 
o’clock on Saturday nights. The Union Labe! 
League is doing good work. Shipyard caulkers 
have been organized and we are making an effort 
to organize the telephone operators. 
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MAINE 


Bengor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Condition of organized labor is good; unorganized 
fair. Employmentissteady. Central Labor Union 
is making great efforts to build up organizations. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. New 
unions are expected to be formed shortly. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Atlieboro.—James Crowell: 

Condition of o1 ganized labor is good. Wages fair 
Employment is very good. A campaign has started 
in the interest of all union labels. 

Melrose Highlands.—Clifford A. Legg: 

Condition of organized labor good; unorganized 
fair. Employment is steady, and there is a demand 
for union labels. 

Plymouth.—Chas. H. Smith: 

Condition of organized labor is very good. Em- 
ployment is steady here is a demand for union- 
made goods. 

Randolph.—Minot A. Burrell: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment steady. Wages have been steadily increased 
without strike. 

Taunton.—John K. Perry: 

Employment is steady in all branches except the 
stove industry. The machinists have been granted 
an imcrease in wages without strike. Organized 
labor here is receivng about 15 per cent more in 
wages than the unorganized. A committee of 15 
members has been formed to work in the interest of 
union labels. The city employes have been reor- 
ganized. Have a union of city firemen under way 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit. David Thomas: 

Organized labor is enjoying better conditions 
than unorganized. Employment is fairly steady 
in the building trades. The barbers have started 
. forward movement.. We are boosting the union 
label. There has been an injunction issued against 
the molders. 

Grand Rapids.—-W. O. Marrin: 

Employment is steady. The cigarmakers have 
secured an increase of $1 per thousand. Women’s 
Union Label League is working in the interest of 
union Iabels. A union of bookbinders has been 
formed and there are prospects of forming organiza- 
tions of bakers and fur workers. 

Jackson.—Charles Shulters: 

Prospects are favorable for the organization of 
teamsters, electricians, firemen and bookkeepers. 
Employment is unsettled. The Women’s Label 
League is doing good work. 

Kalamazoo.—Truxton Talbot: 

There is plenty of work. The employes of six 
foundries are in controversy and either locked out 
or on strike. A committee is acting in the interest 
of union labels. Five injunctions have been issued 
here. Unions of clerks teamsters, hotel and res- 
taurant waiters and employes are under way. 


MINNESOTA 


Cloquet.—R. H. Sawyer: 
Organized labor is employed steadily. 
being done in the interest of all union labels. 


Work is 
The 


stationary firemen have formed a union. The fol- 
lowing unions are under way : boot and shoe workers, 
carpenters and joiners, electrical workers and federal 
labor. 

Hibbing.—J. W. Greene: 

Organized labor is in excellent condition. Em- 
ployment is steady. It is impossible to secure 
sufficient number of workers. Carpenters will make 
a demand for 70 cents an hour January 1. They 
are now working 9 hours a day. We demand the 
union labels. 

* 


MISSISSIPPI 


Meridian.—H. H. Weir: 

Organized labor is improving conditions and se- 
curing increases in wages. The Southern Express 
employes are on strike. A union of city firemen, 
railroad laborers and express workers has been 
organized. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Unor- 
ganized poor. Employment is fairly steady, but 
slack in some trades. A union of city firemen. is 
under way. 

Kansas City.—Dan U. Richmond: 

Organized labor is in good shape and employment 
steady. Improvements in wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions have been secured in some instances 
as a result of strike. There are prospects of form- 
ing several new unions. 

St. Joseph.—J. L. Wines: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Every 
craft working full time excepting garment workers. 
They are losing considerable time on account of 
inability of manufacturers to secure goods. Un- 
organized labor is working steady but only receiv- 
ing fronr $9 to $15 a week for 10 and 11 hour work- 
day. All organized crafts have received increases 
in wages without strike. Garment workers and 
label league are doing good work for all labels. 
Unions of teamsters, cooks and waiters and motion 
picture operators are under way. 


MONTANA 


Billings.—Frank Lockwood: 

Condition of organized labor remains fair. Un- 
organized labor has long hours and smaller pay. 
Employment fair. We are still agitating the matter 
of purchasing union-made goods. Have formed 
union of sugar workers and have unions of machin- 
ists and meat cutters under way. 

Billings —H. W. Nelson: 

Condition of organized labor fair; employment 
unsteady. Sugar factory employes have made an 
effort to secure the eight-hour day. They are now 
employed twelve hours per day. We are agitating 
union-made goods. 

Glendive.—W alter J. Wright: 

Organized labor is in a fair condition and employ- 
ment is quite steady. Have unions of barbers, 
clerks, teamsters and laundry workers under way. 

Helena.—James Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor good. -The state of 
employment is dependent upon weather conditions. 
Electrical workers are negotiating a new agreement 
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All union members are 


for increased wage-scale. 
We con- 


urged to purchase union-made goods. 
template organizing the bakers. 

Helena.—Ed. Langley: 

Condition of organized labor is very fair and em- 
ployment is steady with the exception of some of the 
building trades. The following crafts without 
strike have increased wages: carpenters, 20 per cent; 
electrical workers, 20 per cent; building laborers, 
12} per cent; common laborers, 13} per cent; plas- 
terers, 7 per cent; bartenders, 18 per cent; painters, 
15 per cent; street carmen, 12$ percent. The agree- 
ment with the Employers’ Association to settle wage 
disputes without strike has been satisfactory up to 
this time, five controversies having been settled by 
arbitration under the agreement. There is a union 
of retail clerks under way. Upon the completion 
of the organization of the clerks, Helena will then 
have all crafts organized. 

Missoula.—Charles A. English: 

Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment steady. The telephone operators have se- 
cured a 7 per cent increase in wages after a five days’ 
strike. The teamsters have advanced their wages 
without strike. Label committee is working hard 
in the interest of all union labels. A union of tele- 
phone operators has been formed and we have union 
of railroad clerks and station employes under way. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord.—Thomas A. Foley: 

Organized labor was never in better shape. 
Organizer French has been elected mayor of this city. 
Also four union aldermen, members of the follow- 
ing unions: cigarmakers, boilermakers, stone cutters 
and plumbers. Employment is steady. Stone 
cutters are asking for increase in wages and expect 
to obtain demands. City Laborers’ Union is 
to be recognized by city aldermen. Our label 
committee reports progress. Have one union under 
Way. 

Portsmouth.—Richard A. Cooney: 

Organized labor here is doing well and conditions 
areimproving. Never has there been such a demand 
for work. There is a demand for union-labeled 
goods. Two metal trades unions have been formed 
and several trades are about to be reorganized. 

Portsmouth.—Robert V. Noble: 

Condition of organized labor is excellent while the 
unorganized is very poor. All crafts are steadily 
employed. There have been increases in wages in 
the navy yard, the organized workers receiving 
much more than the unorganized, as they are unable 
to command adequate wages in their unorganized 
state. Steady work is being done by the Label 
Committee of the Central Labor Union. Recently 
the carpenters at York, Maine, and carpenters at 
Hampton, New Hampshire, have organized and we 
have a union of the clerks and draftsmen of the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard under way. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden.—William Harvey: 

Conditions here are good at this time, shipyards 
working: day and night. No shortage of labor. 
Work requires experienced craftsmen. This does 
not apply to pottery workers who are working half 


time. Potters receised 2} per cent increase in wages 
effective January 1, making 10 per cent advance in 
wages since September, 1917. Organized labor is 
improving conditions, reducing hours and advancing 
wages without strike. The Central Labor Union 
Label Committee is active. Plumbers, gas and 
steam fitters have organized and an efiort is being 
made to form a union of paintmakers. 

Vineland.—A. J. Dean: 

Organized labor is in good condition while that 
of unorgainzed is in bad shape. Employment is 
steady in most trades, but plumbers and pipe fitters 
are on strike for better conditions. Our central 
body is progressing. Everthing possible is bein: 
done for the union label. Unions of painters and 
store clerks under way. 


NEW YORK 


Hornell.—John P. McElroy: 

Condition of organized labor is good. The molde:: 
and brewery workers are enjoying good wages and 
working conditions. The textile workers have re- 
ceived an advance in wages and a reduction in 
hours without controversy. The textile worker: 
have secured a nine-hour day and the molders and 
foundry employes have advanced their wages with 
out strike. We are continually advocating the pur- 
chase of union-made goods. Unions of bartenders 
and street carmen are under way. 

Hoosick Falls —Barney Sabaski: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
the unorganized. Employment is steady. We are 
continually agitating the purchase of union-mad 
goods. 

Ithaca.—-George M. Kisor: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good wink 
that of unorganized not so good. Employment i: 
not very steady. We are demanding the union 
labels. 

Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: 

Most crafts here are well organized with the ex 
ception of the factory workers. Employment is 
very unsteady. A Label Committee of the Centra! 
Labor Union is active. 

Mt. Morris.—Valentine Hoffman: 

Condition of organized labor good; employment 
very unsteady. WUnion-made goods are purchased 


here. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh.—Ralph S. Hamilton: 
Organized labor is in better condition than the 
unorganzed, who are restless. Union-made goods 
are being purchased. A union of plasterers is under 


way. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks.—Peter Morgan: 

All union men are at work, yet building trades 
work is getting slack. Employmentis rather steady 
A new labor paper known as the North Dakota 
Labor Leader has started. The plumbers havi 
organized and the railway clerks are organizing. 


OHIO 
Akron.—G. H. Shaw: 
Employment steady. All organized labor has im 
proved conditions. Unions of rubber workers, com 
mon laborers and railway clerks are under wa 
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Per the first time master builders have requested 
conference with business agents of the Luilcizg 
trades relative to new scale. 


Akron.—Peter Smith: 

Conditions are fair in trade crafts but poor among 
common labor. Employment steady. Machinists 
after one week’s controversy were victorious and 
improved conditions. Moving picture operators 
are on strike, but expect to settle soon. The mould- 
ers are making a demand for $6 per day minimum 
effective January 1, 1918. We are continuing to 
agitate the purchase of union-made goods. An 
injunction was issued against the moving picture 
operators, but they were victorious when the matter 
came up for trial. 


Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

Employment is steady. All shops working steady. 
On account of the scarcity of.cars, miners are not 
employed continuously. A Central Labor Union 
is in the process of organization. Demand for union- 
made goods is growing. ‘Two local unions have been 
formed recently . 


Cambridge.—Chas. F. Baughman: 

Miners are idle owing to inability to secure cars. 
Expect to have central body in act ve operation 
by January 1. 

Columbus —J. C. Dougherty: 

Conditions in this vicinity are improving. Central 
body has added a ladies’ label league and it is doing 
good work. All are doing fine work. Butchers are 
doing nicely. A union of hospital employes is under 
way. 

Lorain.—Joseph M. Meyers: 

Organized labor has been very prosperous and 
flourishing since early spring. Conditions have im- 
proved, wages increased and hours reduced. The 
big building boom has made employment steady- 
all building work being done by organized labor. 
There is a demand for union-made g 

Marion.—Ira C. Moser: 





Condition of organized labor good, while that of 


the unorganized is poor. Employment steady. In 
the matter of hours and wages, the unorganized 
workers are 40 per cent below the organized. Mem- 
bers of the typographical union have secured better 
conditions. 

Portsmouth.—James Jackman: 

The organized workers are in better condition 
than the unorganized. Employment is fairly good. 
There is a demand for union-made goods. There are 
prospects of forming several new unions. 

Salem.—Peter Ferguson: 

Organized labor has improved wages and working 
conditions and reduced hours and as a result of the 
activities of our movement the unorganized have 
benefited. A number of unions have increased their 
membership. The stationary engineers and fire- 
men have organized as well as the retail clerks. 

Spring field.—C. U. Rich: 

The month has been an exceedingly busy one 
from the standpoint of work. All union men are 
employed and their wages average about $! more 
per day than what is paid unorgainized craftsmen. 
Most of the union men have the eight-hour work- 
day, which is from one to two hours less than that 
ef nen-unionists. Springfield trade unionists have 
been appointed on local war boards. In addition 








WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 6 


to the representatives on the draft boards, T. J- 





Creager, secretary of the trades and labor ass-mbly 
has been named a member of the local food con- 
servance board and W. C. Hewitt, of Springfield 
Typographical Union, has been appointed on the 
fuel conservancy commission. Post office employes 
are expressing themselves heartily in favor with 
the plan of affiliating with the A. F. of L. Postal 
clerks are the only ones who have not manifested 
sympathy. It is believed they will endorse affilia- 
tion in the near future. The woman’s union label 
league is being reorganized. A number of firms 
that shave secured government contract work in 
this city are charged with not paying time and one- 
half for overtime. The fault is principally with the 
employes, as in these shops they are poorly organ- 
ized. 


OKLAHOMA 


Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

Organized labor is in a prosperous condition and 
the locals are gradually increasing their wages and 
membership. Unorganized labor is working for 
low wages and employed long hours. Employment 
is steady. Laundry workers have succeeded in 
securing new contract with substantial increase 
in wages, without strike. Railroad shop men have 
recently obtained increase in pay and eight-hour 
day. Teamsters, after strike, secured increase in 
wages. Merchants are being urged to handle union- 
labeled goods, names and addresses of firms manu- 
facturing union-made goods being furnished them 


Guthrie —H. M. Condict: 

Labor of all kinds is scarce and the demand is 
greater than the supply in both skilled and un- 
skilled tiades. Printers have secured an increase 
of $2 per week, a controversy having been avoided 
and the matter settled through arbitration. There 
is a demand for the union labels. 


Pawhuska.—Orten Taylor: 

Organized labor is in good condition. About 
85 per cent of the workers in this vicinity are organ- 
ized. Employment is steady. Carpenters have in- 
creased pay from 62 cents to 75 cents per hour, and 
laborers from $3 to $3.50 per day. Teamsters 
from $6 to $7 per day. Lathers from $4.50 to $5.50 
per day. Both the locai unions and individuals are 
working in interest of union labels. There are 
prospects of forming stenographers’ union. 


Shawnee.—O. E. Heath: 

Condition of organized labor good; unorganized 
fair. Improvements among railroad shop workers 
in wages have been secured without strike. 
work is being done for the union labels. Steam and 
operating engineers have organized and we expect 
to form a union of laundry workers. 


Tulsa.—G. E. Warren: 

Organized labor is in good condition. The unor- 
ganized workers are receiving an average of $1 less 
per day in wages and employment is uncertain. 
Employment is fairly steady for all organized crafts. 
The plumbers have secured an increase in wages of 
50 cents per day which now makes their scale $7. 
Union-made goods are being purchased. Our city 
charter is being revised and Labor is making a de- 
mand for referendum and recall and an eight-hour 
day on all city work. 
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, PENNSYLVANIA 

Chester —John Reinhart: 

Condition of organized labor good. Unorganized 
poor. Three new unions organized here as follows: 
shipwrights, sheet metal workers and machinists. 
Employment is steady and plenty of work for all 
at good wages. Shipwrights have received 10 per 
cent increase in wages. Organized labor receives 
from 10 to 15 per cent more in wages and works 
shorter hours than the tinorganized. Progress is 
being made by our union label committee. The 
machinists have recently formed organization. 

Connellsville —Elmer F. McNutt: 

Condition of organized labor is excellent. Lm- 
ployment is steady in all lines. Machinists have 
increased wages to 50 cents per hour. Plumbers 
have raised wages 50 cents a day. Brewery workers 
have received voluntary increase of $2 per week. 
Organized labor is gradually getting increases in 
wages and bettering their conditions while the 
unorganized workers are dragging along in the same 
old rut. The label is continually being agitated. 
Two unions are under way. 

Harrisburg —H. M. Brooks: 

Carpenters, plasterers, painters and plumbers 
have received increases in wages. Demand for 
workers is greater than the supply. A union of 
laborers is under way. 

Mt. Carmel.—John V. Carroll: 

Organized labor is in good condition and working 
eight hours a day. Miners are anticipating an 
imcrease in pay. The unorganized workers are 
employed nine and ten hours a day. Employes of 
stocking factory unorganized are on strike, also a 
‘number of organized workers on strike. Teamsters 
have secured a 10 per cent increase in wages. An 
ffort is being made to reorganize central body. 
Work is being done in interest of union label. City 
has granted eight-hour workday to all employes. 
Three unions are under way. 

Wilkes- Barre.—Dave Williams: 

Plenty of work here. Strike of machinists at one 
of the local plants won with 10 per cent increase in 
wages for all men. The Federation of Central Rail- 
roads of New Jersey has submitted to arbitration 
the proposition of 10 cents per hour increase in wages 
for all men on Lehigh-and Susquehanna Division 
of road. Unions of machinists, carmen and boiler- 
makers at Mauch Chunk organized. All railroad 
shops in eastern Pennsylvania are carrying on an 
aggressive campaign. During the last two months 
shop trades have added 1,200 members on Lehigh 
and Susquehanna Division of Central Railroad of 
New Jersey. 

Wilkes-Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

There is lots of work here. The unorganized 
workers are beginning to realize the advantages of 
organization. Upholsterers have secured a 10 per 
cent increase and have reduced hours from ten and 
twelve to nine hours per day with Saturday half- 
holiday the year around. This organization was 
only formed three months ago. The tobacco work- 
ers have secured a general increase. Miners have 
obtained advance in wages of 60 cents, 90 cents and 
$1.10 per day of eight hours. This averages an 
advance of from 15 per cent to 25 percent. A union 
of retail clerks has been formed at Plymouth. We 
have three or four local unions under way. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport.—Marcus C. Papa: 

Employment here is very steady. Organized 
labor is in a flourishing condition. The Central 
Labor Union has a committee out visiting all local 
unions to urge them to affiliate with the State Fed- 
eration of Labor. The label committee is doing 


good work. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston.—A. F. Flynn: 

Organized labor is in good condition while that 
of unorganized is bad. Employment is good and 
steady. Boilermakers and street carmen have 
increased wages 3 cents an hour withoiit strike 
Organized labor here is being paid standard wages, 
while unorganized workers are receiving low pay 
Metal trades at Navy Yard are placed under stand- 
ard rate of $4.72 per diem. We are pushing the 
union label. Five unions have been formed here 
in past three months. Effort is being made to form 
union of stenographers, typewriters and book- 


keepers. 
TENNESSEE 

Bristol.—Chester V. Fine: 

Organized labor is in good shape while the unor- 
ganized workers are employed under poor condi- 
tions and their wages are low. Employment is 
steady. The Leather Workers’ Union has secured 
a 3-cent per hour increase after strike of three weeks 
Organized workers receive 40 per cent higher wages 
than the unorganized. Label committee is active 
The leather workers have formed a union and we 
have unions of telephone operators and chan ffeurs 


under way. 
TEXAS 

Big Springs.—C. J. Feeley: 

Organized labor is doing well while unorganized 
workers are far behind, yet all trades are working 
steadily. Carmen in railroad shop have received 
5 cents increase and 30-day clause. Laborers have 
received from 1} to 3 cents increase. Seveial ¢om- 
mittees are working in the interest of the union 
label. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Organized labor is doing well. Employment 
fairly steady except in the building trades where 
work is slack. Federal Iabor Union has increased 
scale of wages for common laborers. There is a 
demand for union-made goods. 

Electra.—S. Johnson: 

Condition ‘of organized labor is as good 2s can 
be expected. Employment is good. A union ol 
carpenters is under way. 

Port Arthur —t1. T. Saunders: 

All crafts are doing nicely. Employment is steady 
We are assisting the oil woikers financia!ly in their 
controversy. The cooks and waiters have formed 
a union and prospects are good for the organization 
of a bakers as well as a teamsters’ union. 


VIRGINIA 


Newport News.—A. Goode: 

The condition of organized labor is good while 
that of the unorganized is very bad. Employment 
is steady. Conditions and wages have greatly im- 
proved for all except the employes of the C. & O 
Railroad. Union-made goods are being purchased 
here. Have two unions under way. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of November, 1917. (The months are abbre- 
ee j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 
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BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 
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the perfect process by which it is made. 
“One never tires of Baker’s” 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








OWNEY'S 


Cocoa, Chocolate 
and Chocolates 


are household words in those 
homes where quality and 
moderate prices are 
te appreciated. 


All Lowney’s products 
meet the Government 
standard, Dr. H. W. 
Wiley’s and the West- 
field Standards of pure 
foods, 
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14892, tax, o, "17, 

> 85: ee + aes sup, 25c.. * 

al a, s s, 0 » "17, 

4.70: tt o4 70; -» $15.25; 
; sup, 50c 

, tax, Ral a. bal s, o, 17, $12.85; f, 

F., $2.50; sup, $4.45 

i Balsa, 0,'17, $2.10; 

, $2.25; R. F., 25c: 


69. tax, oct, "17, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c 
4713, tax, oct, '17, 40c; f, 40c; df. 40c. 
. 15446, s sup 
. 15590, tax, oct, Ny | 65c; f, 65c; d f, 65e . 
las tax, a $2.45; f, $2.45; df, 


4949, tax, bal j, balj, bal a, s, . $31.67; 

1.67; d f, $31.66; I. F., 25c; R , $2.78 

» Marion, Ill, tax, apr to and on af » - 

q & 7 Macon, Ga, tax, may, '16, to and incl 

apr,'17 

- 1. U., Lapesnen, Mass, tax, aug, '17, to and 
‘incl july, 

F. of L., Springticla: Ill, tax, nov, 16, to and 
incl oct, *! 


PReprrre ste 4 


no 


2.98 3 Bras p W/O 
ze 


es 
o6 


"17 
290, tax, bal j, bal a. bal 0 17, $2.50; 
7d f, $2.50; 1. F., ; R. F., 50c. 
82, tax, bal j. bal}: bal a, bal s, o, 17, 
f, $1.75; df, $1.75:1. F., $1.50; R. F., 


439, tax, wen te bal a, s,'17, $5.10; 
0:4 f, $5.10: L.F.,5 

5 tax, aug, "17, $2. 25; f, $2.25; df, 
25:1. F., $1 .25 


a 
1 oct, 
" fs2bs. % bal j, a 
.20 
; ENS tax, bal a, s, °17, $2.40; f, aes 


Mises sup 
ae tax, nov, 4, Les 20; f, 
.20; 1. F., 


mS ey 
aga 
Va Swae 


afm 


w 

yn 

a 
—- 
tim 


P f, 90¢ 
4388, tax, oct, ‘17 $i 30; £, ‘$1. 30:d f 


. 10968, tax, bal j, bal a, => o "17, 
S:f, $8.55; df, $8.55:R F., 
4055, tax, oct, ‘17, 35c; f, 3Se; at 35c. 
. 12722, tax, oct. "17, $3; f, $3; af, $3.. 
B. C. 15603, tax, bal a, bal s, o, * 7, $1.85: 
1. 
1 


28 


POR tnt 
yaze: 


£$ 85:df, $1.85; I-F., 25¢ 


2722, tax, s, "17, $3.1, $3: df, $3; 1. F., 


Ww. 14811, tax, tk. bal j, bal j, = a s, "17, 
$9.35; f, $9.35:d f, $9.35; R F., 
maT tax, oct, "17, 80c; f, boc at. 80c; 


site 


t. 
L. 
Cc. 
c. 
c. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
Oo. 
F. 
P. 
c. 
B. 
T. 
P. 
T. 
A. 


L. r+ tax, sept, "17, $1.20; f, $1.20; 
‘df, $1.20; .F., 25¢ 
» We 15575, tax aug, 17, 40c; f, 40¢; “df, 


F. L. ay om bal s, o, '17, $1.45; f, $1.45; 
F., $1.50 


df, $1.4 

B. B. W. 14659 tax, bal a, oat o, o, "17, $1.60; 

f, $1.60; d f, $1.60; I. F., 75 

| pew tax, oct, 17, Sis i. $3.75; df, 
7 


5 
F. L. 15704, am, oct, "17, $10.95; f, $10.95; 
df, $10.9 
RRL 1572.1. F 
. L. 12696, tax, balls ©. % 
"$1.68; f, ie PIA oe , $2.50;R 


N 
ou OKA |S NN CS SO 


N 
Nv N + @ 


n~ 
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‘ $14.20; d f, $14.20; I. F., $23.25; sup, $2.59 $68 44 
F,. L. 15321, tax, oct, "17, $4.75; f, #75; 4 df, 
$4.75; I. F., 50c; R. F., 25c; sup, $1.50.... 16 50 
aed Powers, Toledo, Ohio, sup 1 00 
te tax, bal j, ba ¢, s, “17, $16.05; f. 
f, $16.(5; I. F., 75e; sup, 15c. .. 0s 
, Pekin, lil, sup 3 48 
tt tax, oct, °17, $2.15; f 
15; I. F., $5.50, sup 10c 2h 0s 
ba al j. bal j, bal a, s, °17, $7.35; 
.R. F., “~ 50; I. F., 
77 


1 ‘ 
., Tiffin, Ohio, sup 50 
. 15575, tax, bal july, 

75 


00 
69 


, 00 
» Niagara Pails, N. Y., tax, mar, ’17, se K@ro si on bread always makes 
1 feo, ' 18. 
nd, ints Ill, tax, jan ‘to and inc el dec, 17 a hit with the children, and, 
Sary, Ind, tax, jan, "17, to and incl om as the practical housewife knows, that 
:, Ft Dodge, Iowa, tax, a,s, 0,17... 50 is only one of the many uses for this 


- 15016, 04 
, tax, ect i7, 67c; f, 67c: df f, 66c; famous Syrup. 


90; » 50c. . 40 

‘tax, oct, 17, $4.75; f, $4.75: d 6. For every cooking purpose where Syrup 
HW. 1088, tax, Sepis A, 502: - or pure sweetening is indicated KARO 
, 50¢ 50 is always ready at a moment’s notice. 


3, tax, oct 


on i 250. bal o, 17, $2.10: f, $2.10; = The Corn Products Cook-book contains 
,; 30 many proven recipes; send for your 


10 
, 19436, tas, oct 25 copy—free upon request. 
+4 tax, ‘oct, , 80c; f, 80c; d f, 40 PY - q 


. 15568, tax, o “. a 50c; f, cat ; 2 Corn Products Refi * Co. 


5135, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o 


; df, $3; 1. F., $1.50; R. F., 25c 75 

igri ben, ack, "17. Gb: f, 600; d f, 60c; me 17 Battery Place NEW YORK 
. W.150 

: 82:50. 80 
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oe - 14565, tax, bal a, bal s, o,’ 
50 .75; ; df, $3.75; R. F., 75c¢ 


, bal j, bal a, bals, o, '17, $1.10; 
10; R. F., 50c 
t Sad ee bal s, o, *17, 
, $9.50; R. F., 


r 
aa 
wn? 

= 


. 14915, tax, bal j, bal a, 
f, $16.10; d f, $16.10; 


"27, we og 
, tax, bal a, 0 n, d, '17, $3.05; 
f, $3.05 
9, tax, sept, 17, $2.45; f, $2.45; d f, 
F., $4.38; sup, 2c 
, tax, dal j, bal a, =—* o, 
0; df, $2.30; R. F., “i 
5659, tax, oct, a? S00: f, 20c; df, 


1 
. 14528, tax, oct, '17, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 


v5 tax, bal s, o, "17, 80c; f, 80c; 
“IF , $1.25; sup, $2. 10 
$5, tax, bal a, bal s, o,’ 

f, $10.98; I. F., $13; sup, $1... . 
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rE 


55 


er gto 
tt 
nees: 
a Ze 
aSSh 
2g 

m on 


Pp, 4c 
"7426, tax, sept, 17, 35c; f, 35c; df, 35c. 
. 15355, tax, s, 0, '17, 72c; f, 72c; df, 71c. 
15614, tax, oct, '17, 85c; f, 85c; d f 


mors 
Noo 
te AS tn 
an OW 
Preyer 


. F., 50c 
ie? tax, bal s, 0, 17, 95c; f, 95c; df, 95c: 


hop sm OW 


id 
B 
we 
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50c 
. 14967, tax, bal a, bal s, o, 
3.45; : df, $8.45; I. F., $1. S. 
. 1504 7, tax, bal a, bal s, o, 
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25. 

a6, tox, Ny "17, $2.25; f, $2.25; df, 

;1. F., $2.2 ° 

. 11587, tax, bal bal’ bal s, o, '17, $4.45; 

45; df, $4.45; I. F., $3.25; R. F., 25c 

1, tax, PB 17, $36.70; f, $36.70: 
A 75. 


ua , Ohio, tax, a, s, 0, ne Ie 
.T. &S. . — tax, s, o, "17 
$1.60; 


Fag: =" 
Bor esr 
g3., 
eo 
ww! 


220 
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ait 
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a 
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, tax, bal j, bal a, ‘17, 30c; f, 30¢e; 
7, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c. 


ae 


tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, '17, 
eis $18.35; I. F., $1;R.F., 


7, $13.18; 
» $42; ‘sup, "58c. 
, $3.28; f, $3. 29; 


a os 


ZPas ae 
Hinde 


wm? 


A., tax, sept, ‘17, 65c; hy 65c; d f, 65 
. 15794, tax, oct, "17, '80e: f, 80c; df, 80c; 


~» $3.25 
S. S. 15520, tax, oct, 17, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 
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wemne 


a’ 
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. 11827, tax, bal j, a, s, '17, 95c; f, 95e; d f, 


. 15399, tax, oct, '17, $2; f, $2: df, . 
. 15288, tax, oct, "17, 45c; f, 45c; aT 45c; 


. 15017, tax, , 17, $1.50; f, $1.50; 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








If you live in New York, you will save money by 
burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 














. A., Newark, N J, sup 

tax, bal j, bal j, ~- bal s, 40c 
40c; I. F., $5; R. F., 50c 

5, 
2, 


on, D C 
tax, bal j,s, "17, $1;f, $1;df. - 
tax, bal a, _bals. 0, "17, $1.5 
f, $1.55; sup, 4c 
tax, ye 


17, $2.50; f, $2.50; 

1.50; I. F., $46.50; sup, $3.65 

- 15688, tax, bal a, bal s, o, 17, $2.60; 
60; I. F., $10.50; sup, $2.75 

‘$521, tax, ible nen o,n, ‘17, 

7; f, $13.97: d f, $13.96; I. F., $15.63; 

-» $2.25; sup, $1.04 


2. 


— 
- 

Baus 

are 


te 


i PBs 

ie eee 

arr ModN pe 
re SF5 


. 14460, tax, s, o, '17, $2.20; f, $2.20; 
234, tax, s, o, "17, $2.05; f, $2.05; d f, 
ists tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, 0, '17, $2.90; 


d f, $2.90; 1. F., 

O.F. W. 15676, tax, bal s, bal o, n, d, "17, $1.85; 
«481.85; f, $1.85; LF. 25 

15068, tax, oct, "17, iss: f, $1.55; d f, 


“$i 5 
Oe so 12899, tax, oct, '17, $4.50; f, $4.50; df, 
50 


SW. Ln - qQamgen ag S0e; &, Se; a £, 28e. . 
PF, 1366, tax, oct, 17, 35c; f, 35¢; df, 35c. . 
S.R. 15678, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, 0, 17, 
f, $6. tT oS R.F., $0c. 


ob. 424z 
» 22! 
mis 
Ree 
et: 


Sa 
wenn 


wri, 4s 10; f, 


.F 
8s. “A. 15552, tax, oct, '17, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 85c 
*. L. 15478, tax, bal j, bal a, bals, x 17, $16. 20; 
f, $16.20; d f, $16.20; I. F., $22. 75; R. F. SOc 
C. F. 15274, tax, oct, "17, $1.20; f, $1.20; d 
Sh ads Gok ess 
.R. L. 15205, tax, bal s, o 
df, $1.25; 1. F., 25¢... 
C. F. 15645, tax, oct, ’ 
$2.35. 
Cue, 15450, ‘tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, ’17, $1.60; 
f, $1.60; d 1.60. 
F. L, 15544, tax, - "17, ‘$2.80; f, $2.80; df, 
$2.80; I. F., $1.2 
W.G. S. 14948, tax, “ty "17, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 65c 
Cc. EB. E. 14851, tax, bal i, bal a, bal s, o, ‘17, 
Aes f, $2.45; af, $2.45; 7 F., $2. 
& H. 15765, tax, on. > $2. 15; 
ai, $2.15; I. F., $6.7 
L. 15549, tax, bal 3 bal s, o, 
Ba f, $28. 50; df > 38. 50; I. F., $1. 2 
R. 
c. F¢€ , Zanesville, Ohio, tax, feb, ’17, to and 
wa bea 8 
C. L. U., Pocatello, Idaho, tax, o, n, d, "17. 
G. & W. W. 9840, t ‘ax, bal j, a, $, 0, "17, $27.68; 
f, $27.69; df, $27.68; R. F., $8.75 
B. W. P. 15843 


. 6, I. 
, 4 L. 7241, tax, oct, ’17, 50c; f, 50c; df, 
O. F. W. 15748, tax, oct, "17, $2.90; L wit 


» $2 
83, tax, a, s, "17, $6.1 


. 14688, tax, oct, '17, $3.75; f, $3.75; ot 
5; 1. F., $2.25 

of M. M,. & P. 

. of S. F., tax, sept, "17 


L & 
F. 


3 tax, oct, °17. 

15127, tax, bal j, bala, bal s, o, 17, $7.25: 

$7. 25; df, $7. 25; &. * $10.62: R 

p, 50c. 
0. F. W. 15754, tax, oct, °17, 
d i, $12.15; sup, $1.1 10 

. of L., Chicago, Ill, tax, oct, "17, to and incl 

‘sept, *18.. 
yo! ee a Olean, NY, ‘tax, apr, to and incl 


"i 
L. P 15675, tax, bal a, bal s, o, '17, $1; f, $1; 
df, $1 


ac, 


.F 
-F 1s 15432, tax, bal s, o, 17, $1.35; f, $1.35; 
-L. * i is74s, tax, bal s, o, '17, $1.05; f, $1.05; 
pie Si. 05; 1. F., 25 
2552, ate bal j, bala, bal s, o, '17, $4.50; 
.50; d f, $4.50: I. F., $3.75; R. F., 25e.. 
; 15218, tax, oct, "17, $1.60; f, $1.60; 


bled Oa ead 
reve ape! 


0 

5652, tax, s,0,’17, $1;f, $1;df, ” 
14853, tax, b a, b m, b: i. 

0 o, "17, $10.90; f, $10.90; d 
ii. 5 

5296, tax, oct, '17, 35c; ‘ 35e; df, 35¢ 

pteise $1.60; f. , $1.60; df, 
A. 11773, tax, bell, bal. bala,s, "17, 
; f, $7.70; df, $7.70; LF », $1.25; R.F. 


A. 11773, sup 
bal a, bal s, o, n, d, "17, 
ie $14. 75; d f, $14.75; L. F., ; 


6999. tax oct, "17, $12; f, $12; df, $12 
5621, tax, aug, ')7, 95c; f, 95c; df, 95c. 
15715, tax, ‘Rov, ‘17, $1.85; f, $1.85; 
. bal s, o, "17 
1 $3.25; 25; I. F., $1.25 
bal a, Ss, 0, "17. 
-» $85.50 


. F., 50e 
F. TT: issep, tax, nell} balla. bal s, o, '17, $7.90; 
. $7.90; df, $7.90; I » $3.75; R. F., 50c; 


. 12c 

G. S. 14845, tax, oct, 17, $1.55; f, $1.55; 
wat $1.55 

$3.35;1,F, $225 0, °17, $5.35; f, $5.35; 


. 15314, tax, pal i, bal a, bal s, o, "17, 
54 70; f, $8.70; I. F., $7.20; 
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a, ba s, 0," 
1 bat » $14.75; 


j, bal a, bals, 17, 
Or ‘4 'F., $6.25; R. F., 


. & B. 14188, tax, oct, “87, GBecK Cues & 


S. ¥. L. 15602, tax, oct, '17, 18c; f, 19¢; d 
C. B. &S. 11680, tax, oct,’17, $15; £,$15; atgis 


$460 71 


35 87 
37 55 
10 00 
5 00 
3 00 
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F. L. U. 15632, tax, oct,’17,$7.50; f,$7.50; I. F., 
$2.50; sup, $3.50 
M. D. 15827, tax, oct, '17, 95c; f, 95c; d f, 95c; 
2.35 
15359, tax, oct, 17, $5.95; f, $5.95; 
af, $5.95: 1. F., 75¢; sup, 85c 
- 15330, tax, —_ Me $1.50; f, $1.50; d f, 


$i; sup, 5( 
iss, oh, bal j, bal a, bal s, 0, '17, $1.85; 
‘85; af, $1. 85; 1. F., 75c; R. F., 75c; sup, 


. J. 15751, tax, oct, $1 
3ic; sup, 50c 
Ss. F. 15462, tax, oct, "17, $19.70; f, ee df, 
$19.70; 1. F., 3. 50; R.F., 25¢; sup, 70c. 
1. A. of B. &S.I. W.., sup 
F. L. 15561, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, n 
f, $2.30; af, $2 .30; 1. F., $6.25;R 
sup, $5. . 
C.S. & B. P. W. 9605, sup 
S. W. 15178, tax, bal j, bal j, = a, bal ees 
$2.65; 1, $2.65; df, $2.65; I. F » $1.5 
W. &. H.C. 15508, tax, oct, "17, 75¢; f, Ose: df, 
75¢; 1. , 50c 
Cc. F. 15636, "tax, oct, 
1.1 


"17, $1.25; f, $1.25; d f, 


"17, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 85¢c; 
I. F., 25c 
 & 15245, tax, bal o bal s, o, 


"17, $4.05; f, 
$4.05; af, $4.05; y @ $2; sup , Be 

S. H. E. 15209, tax, Oct, 17, 45c; f. 45c; d f, 45c 

D. U. 15813, tax, oct, 17, 75¢; f, 75c; df, 75Sce. 

N. U. 14567, tax, oct, ‘I, $9.45; uf '99.45; df, 
$9.45; I. F., $1. 75: F., $1. 

F. L. 12648, tax, bal j, oe Ave = 17, $1.10; 
f, $1.10; df, $1.10; R. F., 25¢ 

. W. 15739, tax, bal s, o, '17, $1.93; 

“s194, df, $1.93; I. F., $3.25 

Ss. Y. L. 15598, tax, oct, 17, $10.12; f, $10.12; 


d f, $10.1 , $5 

R. H. & L. lises, tax, oct, "17, $1.35; f, $1.36; 
df, $1.35; 1. F., 

P. & G. E. 15654, Nang oct, "17, $1.80; f, $1.80; 
df, $1.80 

T. W. 15459, tax, bal j, Baha. pete. o, '17, $1.23; 
f, $1.24;d f, $1.2 9» 250 


J. W. & E. O. 14605, Ba, al} bal a: bal s, o, 
"17, $5.95; f, $5.95; d f, $5.95; I. F., $15.25; 


R. F., 75e 

16634, tax, oct, "17, $6.45; f, $6.45; d f, 
"$6.45; I. 1.25 
15680, ea, oat. "17, $14.20; f. $14.20; df, 
4.20; L. F., 
15532, — ‘ai j, bal a, bal s, o, 
Ea at Nepeete df, $10.03; I. F., $5.30; 


‘ 
F. 1? tax, sept, 
$i. 25; EF. 1 
U. L. i083, tax, oct, 


oppo 
at mm! 


er 


. 15301, tax, bal f, m, bal a, bal m, bal j, 
, bal a, bal s, 0, " , $1.40; f, $1.40; d f, 


re) 
Ve =P 
re 7 


; 


» $2.5 
. 7592, tax, sept, 17, $1.70; f, $1.70; df, 
Oc 
13501, tax, oct, "17, $1.55; f, $1.55; d f, 
8: 5. F., 25c . 
. & C. M. E. 13206, tax, bal a, bal s, o, "17, 


aaa 


wn 


"$2.30; df. $2.30; 1. F., 
J.P 14976, tax, bal j, bai a, ‘bal 8, 0,17, 70c; f, 
70c 70c 


1 


2. 


Y BPROMEROO 


. L. 12222, tax, oct, ’17, $1.30; f, $1.30; d f, 
30; I. F., 50¢ 
of "17, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 85c. 
5 17, $16.15; 


5435, tax, oct, 
5295, tax, bal j, bala, bal s, o, 


pions df, $16.15; I. F., $11.50; R. F., 

50 

C.F. 15710, tax, oct, °17, $2.75; f, $2.75; df, 
$2. » 50c 


L. P. 14983, tax, bal a, bel. s, 0, '17, $7.85; f, 
$7.85; d f, $7.85; I. F., 

R. W. 14888, tax, bal j, as hal s, o,'17, $7.30; 
f, $7.30; d {, $7.30: 1. F., 75c; R. F., 25ce. 

= ee: 15372, tax, oct, 17, 35c; f, 35c; df, 


13. 

J. P. 10367, tax, oct, 17, $8.55; f, $8.55; d f, 
$8.55; I. F., $4.50 

E.C. &S. 13105, tax, bal j, bal a, s,'17, $6.90; 
f, $6.90; d f, $6.90; 1. F., 75e 

O. F. W. 15529, tax, oct, '17, $26.65; f, $26.65; 
aw $26.65; I. F., $24.2 
A. W. 15217, tax, bal j, ~ bal s, o, 17, $2.35; 
f, 40235; df, $2.35; R. F., $1; sup, 8c 

U., Marceline, Mo, tax, sept, '17, to and 

‘eal feb, 18 

CT. &L. ine Baton Rouge, La, tax, july, to 
and incl dec, ’ 17 


—a* * 


"17, $3.15; f, $3.15; d f, 
$50. 


BrEer op eee 


_ 
w 


21. F.. 
. 15392, tax, bal j, bal a, 
f, $12.08; df, $12.05; I. F., i225: 


S713, tax, oct, 17, $2; f, $2; d f, $2; 


& 


Piatt 
> 
BAS 
aoe 


co i 
Se 


5 
15009, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, '17, $9.20; 
9.20; a f, $9.20; I. F., $10; R. F., $1.50.. 
14646, tax, oct, 17, 35c; f, 35c; df, 35c.. 
"17, 63c; f, 64c; d f, 63c; 


"17, $6.95; £, $6.95; d f, 
"17, $1.85; f, $1.85; d f, 


=< 


we 


15766, tax, oct, 


= 


pies: 


F., 
. 14209, tax, oct, 
95; 1. F.,7 
.1 
85 


c 
5222, tax, oct, 


14922, tax, bal a, bal s, be 
2 


85; df. $1.85: R.F., 
ao tax, oct, 17, “$450; f, $4.50; 


a Mm 
to 
od 


363, tax, bala, bal s, 0, '17, $5.85; f, 
:df, $5.85; 1 F., $7.25 

535, tax, nov 17, 75c; f, 75ce; df, 75c. . 
182, tax, oct, 17, $1.65; f, $1.65; df, 


5818, tax, oct, '17, $1.60; f, $1.60; d f, 
5 
. 15367, tax, s, o, °17, coven: f, $2.05; 
05 
P. 15801, I. F 
5134, tax, oct, 17, $1.65; f $1.65; df, 
;LF., $ mors 
5619, tax, 
30. 


183, tax, sa j, bala, bals, o "17, $3.65; 


Yr¥ona, 
wadogoase 
n* - 


Nude 


Ps OY He PEO OR tse OM mw 
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nat 


Shr 4 yO% 
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ae 
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2SSSsesss 
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S5S5SS & 
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13. C.T. 15277, -. bal j, bal a, bal s, 0,17, $5.40: 


f, $33.40; df, $33.40; I. F., $22.50;:R. F 
sup, $14.82 

R. L. & H. 15281, tax, nov, 17, ot-75; f, $4.75; 
df, probe I. F., $14.50; sup, $1.2 

A. W. 15563, tax, ‘oct, "17, $2.65; f, 32.65; df, 
ae 1. F, 


F. L. 
: $7.50; sup, 50c.. 
O. F. W. 15643, tax, bal}, bal a, bal s, o, ‘17, 
} a, f, $4.09; df, $4.08; I. F., $1.50; sup, 


ue i. S424, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, ’ 
$5.75; f, $5.75; d f, $5.75; L. F., $9; R. F 
25c; sup, 20c 
L. P. 15452, — ot, ei <-38: a $1.38; d f, 
$1.38; F., . F., 50c; 
F. Me 13634, bal j “bal ‘bal a, wey a "17, $8.95; 
si) bal 1. F., $18. 75; sup, $5.. 
oO. ro cn ow 15525, tax, be i, bal a, + % °, 
"17, $42.60 $42.60; $42.60; F. 
$68. 62; R. F., tf 25; sk sic’ 35 
E. 15406, tax, S, 0, "17, Tg ey 
GS. 14847, tax, oct, "17, $6.15; f , $6.15; d f, 


$6.15 
F. L.14781, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, aa i 60; 
f, $71.60; d f, $71.60; I.’ F., $41.50; R $7 
:.) oo. tax, a, s, 0, "17, gisort st's0; “df, 


$1. 
c. E 8S. 15497, tax, sept, '17, 30c; f, 30c; d f, 


3 
O. E. A. 12755, tax, oct, "17, $10; f, $10; d f, 
$10; L F., $1.50; sup, $2. 18 
S. re . 14867, tax, sept, 
30 


f, $1.2 
oO. & Ww. 15715, tax, bal s, =e. n, 17, j, f, m, 
18, $7.40; f, $7.40; df, $7.40 
D. M. 15620, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, 0, '17, $1.60; 
£ $1.60; df, $1. -, 25¢ 


>. M. EB. 15557, tax, bal a, o,°17, $2.15; 
2.15: df, $2.15; 1. F., $1.2 
15665, -, bal s, 0, ’17, $19.25; f, $19.25; 
df, $19.25; F., 
yd 13589, tax, oct? "17, $3; f, $3; df, $3; 1. F., 


5 15350, tax, bal j. bal a, bal s, 0, '17, $3.30; 
£, $3.30: ‘df. $3.30: 1. F, $1 sup. $1.25. 
. 15613, tax, bal Ss, 0, 17, $5.75; f, $5.75; 
75 


. 14968, tax, bai j, bal a =—* ay 
; f, $1.45; df, $1 45; R. ¥7 


-, Stamford, Conn, tax, aug, "6. to and 


r,’ 
ve 14427, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, °17, 
"10; f, $1.10; d f, $1.10; I. F., 75e; R. F. 


. L. 15599, tax, sept; °17, $16.25; f, $16.25; 
df, $16.25; 1. F., 24.75; sup, 80c 
J. U. 14942, tax, oct, "17, $3.30; f, $3.30; d f, 
$3.30; I. F., 75¢ 
G.D 15268, tax, bal j, ‘she bal s, o, 17, $8.50; 
f, M58 so. df, $8.50: 1 5 * 
15755, tax, sept, "7, $1; f, $1; df, $1; 


L. 

L. 15 

L. 15760, tax, oct, 17, $7.85; f, $7.85; d f, 
Ss 

L. 

L. 

I. 


15538, tax, oct; ’17, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c. . 
15315, tax, oct, ’17, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 65c.. 
bal a, bal s, 0, ’17, 90; 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 


14441, tax, bai j, bal 


$141 
30 
12 
20 


$2 
00 
95 
90 


35 


50 
39 
60 


02 
240 


45 
30 


“06; I. , 5 

F. W. 14964, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, "17, $2.80; 
f, $2.80; df, $2.80 ; L. F., 25c; R. F., 25c 

P.W. orate bal j, bal a, bal s, 0, ‘17, $i. 30; 
, $1.30; d , $1 30 

W. P. R. 10830, tax, oct, 17, 80c: f, 80c:d f. Bc 

T. S. 9608, tax, oct, '17, $6.40; f, $6.40;'d f, 


F., $1.25 
15251, tax, o, 0, d, "17, 45c; f, 45c; 


=rey 


I. 
.T.B. & 


» 
= Oe 


_— 


. 14771, tax, oct, 17, $1.55; f, $1.55; d f, 
-R. 15717, tax, oct, '17, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 45¢ 
- , Sie 


¥rn, 
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ur 
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E o> ed 
at ee 
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“ FPHZ Y WD 
=o 
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, tax, 3! aaa, bal s, o, "17, 
'f, $3.5 ~» $3.50; R. F., 


. 14451, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, 
Sd, $5; R R. F., 25c; sup, $1. 25. 

tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, bal s, bal 
Seo $29.65; f, $29.65; d f, 


sup, 75c 
iz, $3 16; f, $3.17; 
: 1. F., $22. 25; sup, $1 
76, tax, bal j, bal a, bals,o,n d,°17, 
44 $13.35; df, $13. 35; I. : $25.50; 
75c; sup, 50c 


10, sup 
828, tax, oct, "17, $1.25; f, $1.25; df, 

I. F., $1.50; sup, $0c 
214. tax, bal $, o, 17, $3.82; f, $3.82: 


81; -» $1. 25; su 50c 
: 1549 ss ag ‘oct, 73. 70; £, $1.70; df, 


4 
84, tax, 5c ip, Se bal s, 0, ‘17, $15. 15; 
-l 3d f, $15.15; I. F., $3; R.'F., 


. EB, 15443, tax, . bal s, ° . 
.25;£, $7.25; df, Sas. + 4 F’ $1.25; 
; sup, p73 
pa 


5526, tax, ect, "17, $2.80; f, $2.80; d f, 
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& L. 15872, sup. 
12776, tax, x bal} bala, bals, 0, 17, $40.40; 
R.F, = 25; 


af, 50c; I. F. , $2.5 
o Aes 14481, tax, aH bal a, bal s, o, "17, $2.55: 
nt, 55; af, $2.55; I. F., $1.25; sup, $1 
-L. 12696, sup. 
oe Valley Cc. T. C., Charleroi, Pa, 
tax, july, td and incl dec, | 
. 15179, tax, oct, °17, $12.45; f, $12.45; 
45 


"17, $1.20; f, $1. 20; df, 


C.D. S. W. 15539, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, 0,17, 
$16.25; f, $le. 25; df, $16. 25;1.F., sis's 50 
35. 73; $25.74 


. 12755 tax, bal *. bal s, bal o, ‘17 
42; f, $5.42; df, $5.4 ee 

* Orange, NJ, — ,a, 

33, tax, bal j, bala, Ny 'o, 7, I 45 
45; af, $1.45; I. F., 50c; R.F., 
I. & G. W. W. 10943, tax, a. 17, a4. 50 
14.50; df, $14.50; 1. F., 50c. 
. 14900, tax, oct, 17, $2.95; f, $2.95; df, 


85, tax, balj, bal a, bal s, o, 17, $24.30; 
30: d f, $24.30; I. F., $7;R R.F., $3.25: 


5488, tax, oct, °17, $3.20; £, $3.20; ‘df, 
, 50c 


Pym 4 
¥, ine %S 


<. 
c. 
F. S. 
oO. 
PF. 
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ad 

aecer 
nN 
Hye 


Oo = 
Str 


=— 


3.65; 1. F., $11. 75, 

. 14970, tax, 

, $2.05; R. F., 25c. . 

. L. 15696, oem. ‘ 70c; f, 70c; df, 70¢ 
F., 


». 
AR 
> Sa 
— 


a 
.. 


ae fe 
~~ 


a 
= 


Bair, 


25c 
_H. & L. 15658, tax, oct, 17, 75c; f, 75c; 


5c... 
"15080, tax, oct, 17, 62c; f, 62c; df, 6le 
15707, tax, oct, 17, $2.95; f, $2.95: df 


Om Bp 


oa? 
ab 


.: “ir 90¢; f, 90c; d f, 90c 
15117, tax, o, n, Leabdecend 
; 1. F., $10 
, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, '17 
sdf, $1.88; R. F., 25c. 
$2.55: d f, 


> Pe 


23 2 EP 
meee 
ni gheere 


mo 
ro 


rot: 


hed 
ann 


Wes 


=~ 


5275, tax, oct, 7, 50: f, 50c; df, 50c 
1696, Sr oct, "17, $1. 40: f, $1.40; d f, 
, $1.50 
3. eo oct, "17, 90¢; f, 90c; df, ty 
945, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, $ 
.. $4; R. F., 25c j 
. Y. 14759, tax, oct, 17, 75c; 


OR 
oo 
Ew! 


mistress 


-f, '80c; d f, 


. tax, _ . bal s, o, "17, $3. 10; f, 
lord, $3.10; I .$ 

. 15571, tax, oct, ’ m - df, 40c 

. 14623, tax, s, 0, "17, $3°55; f, $3.55; df, 


ag tax, bal m, bal a. bal m, bal j, bal 
pal a "1 1; , $9.31; d f, $9.31; 
$2. 75; 


th 
F. 1393, tax, oct, "17, $2.02; I. F., 50c 
"17, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 


O Gs me > 
wn 
—On 


ph 
a 


15. M. W. 14502, tax, oct, 
™ 





"15832, tax, oct, Pie dences df, 55c. 


Ss. é 15447, tax, bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, 
bal s, o, ‘17, $4. =: g, hon 50; df, $4.50; I. F., 


50: R. F.. $1.5 Sh Peek dels 
& L. 15278, = o, n, , $7.80; f, $7.80 
en: $7.80; I. F., $10; sup, 3s 

ai . 11345, tax, oct, ’17, 35c; f, 3Se; d 

G. W. 15266, tax, bal j, bal j, bal o, n, "17, 75¢; 
f, be d f, 75c; 1. F., 50c; sup, 50c ? 

R. W. 15608, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, n, 17, 
« $2: 25; f, $2.25; d f, $2.25; 1. F., $1; R. F., $1 
. L. 15637, tax, bal s, o, ’17, $4.13: f, $4.13 
a $4.13; I. F., $8.50 no aS 

. H. & L. 15768, sup 

. 14342, tax, oct, "17, $1.20; f, $1.20; d f, 


20. 
10886, tax, oct, '17, $5; f, $5; df, 7. 
“12 2901, a bal j, bal a, bal s, °, "17, $3.4 
» $3.45; 1. F., aenets R. F., ise: 


. 15053, sup. 
15292, tax o, n, '17, $6.07; f, $6.07 : 
06; I. F., 50c; sup, 50c. 
15184, tax, bal j, bal a, ‘bal s, o, "17, 
» at. re $19.70; d f, $19.70; I. F., $21.75 
ys 15259, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, 0, 17, 48c; 
ee d f, 48c. 
P. W. 15742, tax, bal. ome , $2.89; f, $2.89; 
af $2.89; 1. F., = 
Py 10128, tax, oct 


‘4 "14139, tax, = & 
1 N0;E, $10;a f $ 


id f, 35¢ 
"7: * 35e: f, 35e; di, 


. & A. 14965, tax, “ea bal a, s, ‘17, 
; f, $1.55; df, $1.55 
3s, tax, oct, "17, 45c: f. 45c; df, 45c; 


8 13210, tax, oO, 0, "17, 960; , 
~~ : 
, 10c; f, 10c; d f, 

17, 50c;f, 5 


ax, oct, we ee f, ; df, 70c 
tax, sept, 17, $2: . $2: af, $2 
E 


, M. P. 14353, tax, oc 7, $20.50; f, $20. 50: 
Bt $20.50; 1. F. "$143.50. ix 
M. D. 15769, tax, oxt, "17, $2.60; f, $2.60; d f, 
$2.60; I. F., $3.5 
F. L. 15413, tax, bal, bal.a, bal s 17, $1. 73: 
f, $1.74; df, $1.73; I. $1. 50; Pie. F., 25c 
Cc. W. 15357, tax, oct, ‘i7, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c. 
M.F. &S.5S.1. A., tax, oct, "17, $3.40; f, $3.40; 
d f, $3. 40 ; 
F. L. 15133, tax, oct, 7, 75e; f, 75¢; df, 75c; 
LF 75c ghana ok “a 
. 15693, tax, oct, 17, 90c; f, 90c: df, 90¢ 
- 12692, tax, s, 0, "17, $14.72; f, $14.72; df, 
: , $10.50 


) tax, oct, 17, $7.50; f, 9. 50; 

, Sli. 25. 
Oo. F. W 15610, tax, bal j, ‘bal a, bal s, °, a, 
Bt $22.35; f, $22.35; d f, $22.35; 1. F., "$26 
15345, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, bal s, °, "17, 
* gie.0s: f, $16.05; d f, $16.05; I. F,, 5; 


, tax, bal s, 0, "17, 
i 


R. R. H. SL. 15454, tax, "17, $1; £, $1; 
df, $1; sup, 10c : eee 


, $1.40; f, $1.40; df, 
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. 14350, tax, oct, "17, 40c; f, 40c; qt. se 

. E. 15706, tax, oct, °17, $1.60; f , $1.60; 
1.60; I. F., 50c 

5829, tax, "oct, "17, $1.80; f, $1.80; d f, 


“15814, tax, oct, °17,60c; f, 60c; 
4538, tax, bai aug, "17, 50c; Ae She, df, 


"50c 
R.H & L. 15566, tax, oct, 17, $7. 77; L $7. 77; 
d f, $7.76; 1. F., $6 
O. F. W.-15772 I. "F 
F. L. 14167, tax, bal j, bal a, ‘bal s, o, 17, $1.15; 
f, $1.15; 4 f, $1.15;,1 F., $2; R.F ro 
Ss. L. rym tax, bal j, bal a, bal s 17, 
$28.55; f, $28.55; d f, $28.55; ay ai. 50; 
* < 50c 
A,, P meeetery Ill, tax, feb, to and 
i 7 wily, 
Mest. Peoria, Ill, tax, s, o, n,'17. 
. New Bedford, Mass, tax, nov, * 
“ens incl june, '17 
L. A., Watertown, N Y, tax, dec, "16, 
incl nov, *1 
. W. 14791, ‘tax, Ss, 0, 


1 
14601, ‘a, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, 
f, 80c; df, 80c; R. F., 
ahs! 15526, tax, nov, ‘17, “a5e; f, 85c; d f, 85c; 
T.W. oe tax, balj, bala, a i "17, $4.10; 
f, $4.10; df, $4.10; R. F., 25c; p, 4c. 
s. Mt 1795, tax, oct, “i S ws 65; “f P5165; “af, 
5 


1 
N. M. 14199, tax, - $s, 0, 
df, $3.10; 1. F., 
F. L. 15188, Sa Bake "17, 70c; f, 70; d f, 70c; 
1. F., 38c; sup, 2c 
T. W. 15695, tax, oct, ‘17, $2.75; f, $2.75; df, 


‘d 

wD. 15207, tax, ov, "17, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c.. 

B. &S. 1. W., tax, a, m, 5,5, 9 8°17. 

gi AX tax, oct,’ 

546, tax, oct, 7, $2.50; f, $2.50; d f, 
Oc 


1.5 

5494 tax, oct, '17, 35c; f, 35¢; df, 35c. 

5431, tax, oct, '17, 95c; £.95¢; df, 95c. 
tax, bal a, bal s, o, 17, $8.30; 

$8.30; I 1. F., 25c; sup, 8c. . 

tax, bal s, 0 . 17, $2.25; f, $2.25; 


Q BNO pre 
Rh Bronte OP! 
jp 
ee 
yes 


5308, tax, oct, ” 


> 


i 
=ERPRre: 
eyatrt— 


ie) 


. 15289, tax, Dy bal * bal s, o, ’ 
; f, $10.50; d aij 50; 
94, tax, oct, 15 $36:55;f, $96.885. df, 


‘10093, tax, bal j, ase. bal s, 0,’ 

- df, 95c; R. 

5553, tax, oct, 47 43: f, $4.35; df, 
, 50¢ 


y 
iy 2 Honolulu, Hawaii, tax, nov, 17, to 
incl apr, "18 
L.A. aoom, N Y, tax, sept, '17, toand 


ang, 
.G. eT H. & F.R. bet? tax, nov, 
65; 1, $4.65; df, $4.65 


0 


ww & 


<em 
peagert’ 


rere 


OA Oa OZ 
ee 


tx 


; f, $2.91; 
$i; sup, B7@. . Ves 
"L. 15026, tax, bal bal s, o, 17, $2.60; 
60; d f, $2.60; L. w+ $2.25; sup, $2. 50. 
. 15324, tax, wily o, 17, 32c; 1, 32c; df, 


"17, 40c; f, 40e; d 
14640, tax, "bal }. bal a, bals, 0,’ 
tf $2.05; df, $2.05; 1. Fe ae 62; R. F., 
-L. = tax, oct, "17, $1: 8 Si; df, $1; I. F., 


ap 


. P. 1577 
, $1.15; 1. F., $2.75 
. 11254, tax, ey eee o, 17. $6.40; 
4 40; «> $3.75; R. F., $5.50; 


> , 17, 45e; f, 45c; df, 45c.. 
SS bal j, bal @, bal s, 0, '17, 
, $15.40; df, ‘$15.40; I. F., $2.25; 


2, tax, oct, "17, $1.80; f, $1.80; df, 


oi.) ae IF 
ae "17, $1.10; f, 


7, “tax 
df, $1.75; L F., 


Ss. 

F. 

FLL. 
25 

Cc. F. 15601, an Oe “7, $5.15; f, $5.15; df, 

mg 


F, 


Be 
a a 


if. Ft dt 
. 15020, tax, =~. i, $i. fi: df, 


“ 


repe 


"15689, tax, oct, 
35; 1. F,, 
om 
1 


wm = 
a) 


5602, sup. 

5338, tax, bal j, bal a, bals, o, °17, $1.70; 
‘f, $1. 70; df, $1.70; R. F., $1.25 

. EB. 15819, I.F. 

. E. 15819, tax, oct, 17, 65¢; {, 65c; d f, 65c; 


, $3.25 
ge 14817, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, 17, $6.38; 
4 $6.39; df, $6.38; R. F., 2 

i... Southern Middiesex County, Mass, tax, 
5. a, s, ‘I oe 
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“bal j, bal a, bal s, o, ‘17, 
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Carnrick’s 

Soluble Food— 
A Milk and Cereal 
Food for Infants 
Invalids, and Dys- 
peptics :: :: =: 





Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata | Zymocide— 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- A Medicated 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. Toilet Cleanser, 


REED @  SRNRICK Colorless, Non- 
Germania A JERSEY CITY, N. J Poisonous. 
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EXPENSES 


5012, tax, mag 17, —— rs d f, 45 35 . Rent for nov, "17, Frank Morrison, trustee... . $880 00 


15570, tax, 


f, $8.20; Salary, office employe, week ending, nov 3, '17, 
SM W 
Reimbursement to bank on unpaid check 
Riggs Nat'l Bank 


5, tax, oct, '17, 45c; f, 45c; df, 45c. 3 50 transfer cases, Fred S Lincoln, Inc 


. E. 14160, tax, oct, 
25 


Me x 
7, $1.95; f, $1.95 Hamilton, $57. 


"17, 92c; f, 92¢e; Organizing expenses, A E Lari 
Legislative e. ses: J] P ion, $53.50; Grant 


Salary, office employes, week ending nov 3, '17: 


11639, tax, sept, 17, $1.05; f, J Kelly, $40; R L Guard, $40; D F Manning, 


df, $1.08 


$35; L A Sterne, $30; J E Giles, $30; I M 


3515, tax, sept, 17, $5.40: f, $5.40; df, Beit Rodier, $32.37; 1 M Lauber, $24.08; W H 


Howlin, $30; A E Hawkins, $22; G A Bos- 


. 14307, ‘tax, bal i, bal a, s, "17, $8.70; f, well, $32.37; R S Thomas, $19: S Lankford, 


0; d f, $8.70; I. F., $3.50 
M. 


$36: F K Carr, $19; W von Ezdorf, $22; M 


& T.'W. 12707, tax, sept, 17, $1.20; f, M Connell, $20; E C Howard, $26.71; § B 


ig Hopewell Va, tax, 4, s ° "17 


Woolls, $33.96; E J Tracy, $31. 19; G P Bos- 

ss well, $19; M J Sugrue, gis; MR Ford, $22; 

7. s M M Coates, $19.83; L von Kreuter, $17; 

0; f, $7.20; df, J McDonald, $19.83; Hare $17; F A Man- 
ning, $17; Lt L Young, $22; L R Chamber- 


7. “& L. C., Bremerton, Wash, tax, dpr, '16, lain, $17; E B Kane, 19.20: B Manuel, $18; 


‘to and incl mar, ’17 


R M Purcell, $20.80; A Garvey, $19; CR 


. A., Little Falls, N Y, tax, dec, ‘16, to and Adams, $22; L H Nielson, 4 95; R W 


inel nov, "17 
U. of N.. Lincoln, Neb, su 


Clark, $20; J McDonnell, $17; M H Carroll, 
$18; W L Coghill, $29.57; A D Bond, $25.95; 


p. 
F. L. 15488, tax, july, 17, $5;f, $5;4£,$5 R W Talks, $28.73; E M Sanford, $16; LE 
F. L. 15488, tax, a, o, °17, 92c; f, 92c; df, 9ic 7 Lansing, $24.76; J McCallam, $16.50; M 


oy S , Marion, Ind, tax, jan, 
dec, ‘17 

F. of L., Saginaw, Mich, tax, s, 

O. W. 15503, tax, bal a, bal s, o, 


$51.10; d f, $51.10; R. F., $0. 


T. 3.1. & G. W. W. 10943, sup. 
F. L. 15755, 1. F 


‘17, to and incl Webster, $25; F & Warren, $12. 50; M D 
“Wise, $13: BI. Woodward, $21; M Gardiner, 

o n, 17 : $15; R H Smith, $17; E J Lee, $19; M 
, $51.10; f, , Covert, $15; I H M Cathran, $20.57; G 


2 Organizing expenses: C O Young, 65.50; C 
Covert, $95.95; J B Dale, $38; J G Brown, 
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WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 


Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 


For old or new houses. We Sell direct to the 
Your carpenter can install 


New Aibany, Ind. 











$52.60; C P Taylor, $78.70; R A Heller, $80; 
J Olcott, $15; J Leonard, $20.... 
Legal service, Jackson H Ralston. . ; 
Rent one (1) extra office room for oct and nov 
‘17, Frank Morrison, trustee 
. 1 steel four drawer letter file, Fred Lincoln, Inc. 
Packing files in shelves, Frank Kenney... 
Printing: 3,000 lists of organizations, $28 ‘50; 
25,000 letterheads, $100; 500 letterheads, 
$4; 500 letterheads (blank), $2; 12,500 cards 
convention, $27; 1,000 certificates of mem- 
bership, $8.75; 6 proofs organizers, $2.50; 6 
proofs organizations, $3.60; 20,000 applica - 
tions for membership, $40; 65 proofs correc- 
tions organizations, $21.05; 40 proofs correc- 
tions organizers, $11.80; 100 manila envel- 
opes, $1.50; 5,000 labor songs, $21.85; 
12,000 2« stamped envelopes, $15; The 


Stand, brass clips, book and office paper, R P 
Andrews Paper Co.. 

C Organizing expenses, P R Bell 
lary, week ending nov 3, "7, 

Organizing expenses, W C thd 

5. Organizing expenses: J E Smith, $50.26; J S 
McDonald, $54.90; W Collings, $47. 10; M 
Scott, $41.95; H Frayne, $145.54; A Marks, 
$36; JA Fett, $59.46; J Hamor, $20;.L B 
Travers, $20.85; H F ‘Hilfers, i 75; P F 
Duffy, $71.96; C Wyatt, $97.35; 
$20; L Heaffely, $53.65; J Kikulski, Ma: HL 
Eiche lber, ger, $60.50 -FH McCarthy, $74. 13; 
E T Flood, $ii8.14; 7 Wilson, $50.55; A Wil- 
son, $57.14; H Streifler, $62.12; E 2 Cunning: 
Prien $77.20; J E Smith, $61.84; A Good 
5.5 


anizing expenses: W AT gy $20; A Neary 

$28.50; S Cupinski, $50.30; R E Peabody 

$64.11: S Iglesias, $55.60; j E Roach, $36; 

J E Roach, $36; J M Richie, $42.56; P J 
Smith, $60.38; G Dunford, $20; J Mins- 
zewski, fio30. Ei E Ball, $38.45 

— 1,000 I-c, $10; 1,000 3-c, $30; PO 


. Org 





Legisitive expenses, Grant Hamilton 
postage on supplies sent in by L. & L. 


15424, Nikolai Peusta. . . vd 
Organizing expenses, M. Kane, $20; E 
Fenton, $10. R . 
Account of R R fare and expenses, Buffalo, 
N Y, Convention, J Kelly 
Account R R fare and expenses as stenographer, 
Buffalo, N Y, Convention: E C Howard, 
$75; W von Ezdorf, $75; C R Adams, $75; 
Vv L Young, $75 
Account R R fare and expenses, Buffalo, N y, 
Convention: R L, Guard, $75; F C Thorne, 
$75; J E Giles, $75 
Salary, office employes, week ending nov 10, 
17: J Kelley, $40; E C Howard, $22; W von 
Ezdorf, $22; C R Adams, $22; V L rout, 
$22; R L Guard, $40; F C Thorne, $40; J E 
Giles, $3 
Organizing expenses: E E Ball, $48.65; A Wil- 
son, $52.10; W Shurtleff, $50; TH Flynn, 
$61.10; W J Lamb, Jr, $11; PR Bell, $67.40; 
J Fitzpatrick, $300.82; J Murray, $357.50: 
T F Feel, $10; C T Miller, $20 
Stamps: 7,000 2-c, $140; 1,100 3-c, $33; 800 
l1-c, $8; P O Dept 
Legislative expenses, J P Egan 
8. by office employes, hh ending nov 10,'17: 
Manning, $35; I M Rodier, $34.38; I M 
Lauber, $26.24; W H Howlin, $30; AE 
Hawkins, $37. 60; G A Boswell, $34. 38; - S 
Thomas, $25.33; S Lankford, $38.89 


Carr, $19; M M Connell, $30. 23; 3D Wealls 3 


238 00 


$38.36; E J Tracy, $39.10; G P Boswell, 
« $27.55; M J Sugrue, $20.36; M R Ford, $22; 
M M Coates, $17; L von Kreuter, $33.18; 
J McDonald, $19.02; E Hart, $17; F A Man- 
ning, $17; L P Chamberlain, $20.25; E B 
Kane, $20.43; B Manuel, $14;R M Purcell, 
=e A Garvey, $25.08; L H Nielson, 
; R W Clark, $24. 76; J McDonnell, 
. : M H Carroll, $18; W L Coghill. 
$31.50; A D Bond, $29.18; R W Talks, 
.70; E M Sanford, $21.24; ] McCollam, 
.25; L E Lansing, $22.37; M Webster, 
5; B L Woodward, $24.25; M Gardiner, 
5; M D Wise, $13; R H Smith, $21.25; 
+ J Lee, $18.78; M Covert, $15; E Kines 
(2 5-7 days), $5.72; G Main, $13 
Stamps: 2,000 I-c, $20; 2,000 2-c, $40; 2,000 
3-c, $60; 1,000 4-c, $40; 200 5, $10; 1,000 
6-c, $60; 200 8-c, $16; 200 10-c, $20; 200 
12-c, $24; 100 specials, $10; PO Dept . 
Balance salary, office employes, week ending 
nov 10, ‘17: E C Howard, $4.71; W von 
Ezdorf, $5.50; C R Adams, $2.10; V L 
Young, $4.16; LA Sterne, $30 46 47 
Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $59 M Kelle- 
her, $34.59; M P Scully, $72.1 145 73 
Stamps: 5,000 I-c, $50; 2,000 2, $40; 1,000 
3-c, $30; 100 4-c, $4; 100 6-c, $6; P O Dept 130 00 
Transfer of charter fee paid for F. L. U. 15795, 
Frank Duffy . 10 00 
Organizing expenses, H T Colvin 61 00 
12. Organizing expenses: J J Fitzpatrick, $18.50; 
J A Flett, $58.10; J C Clark, $30; R E Pea- 
body, $65.39; H F Hilfers, $59.16; E T 
Flood, $56.10; H Frayne, $83.38; A Marks, 
; FH McCarthy, $80.95; 3 
W Collins, $48.90; 
J. Minszewski, $43.35; C Covert, 
J G Brown, $48.70; C P Taylor, 
5: C O Young, $64; H Streifler, 
$74. ‘58: M Seary, $20; J Hamor, Tie JE 
Smith, $52.38; T H Flynn, $85.51; W K 
Brown, $20 
Strike benefits to 2. P, A. 14878, ‘first week 
ending oct 20, Robert Stewart, pees., 
and B B McCormick, acting secy 436 00 
Organizing expenses: L Heaffely, ¥ $55. 60; PI 
Sanith, $60.92. C Wyatt, $63.53; S Cw inski, 
$49.80; L B Travers, $20.95; H L Eichel- 
berger, $57.50; J S McDonald, $58. 20; s 
Iglesias, $49.50... . 
14. Expenses investigating White Rats 
Union by direction, oct, '17, E. C. aa, 
John B Lennon. . 
15. Salary, office employes, week ending nov am 47; 
D F Manning, $35; L A Sterne, $30; 
Rodier, $21; M Lauber, $24.62; Wi Hom 
lin, $30; A E Hawkims, $22;G A Boswell, 
$21: R S Thomas, $19; S Lankford 
F K Carr, $19; M M Connell, was 83; Ss B 
Woolls, $34.50; E J Tracy, $38.10; G P Bos- 
well, $19; M J Sugrue, $18; M R Ford, $22: 
M M Coates, $17; L von Krouter, $17; J 
McDonald, $17; E Hart, $17; F A Mi i 
$17; L P Chamberlain, $17;EB fom Pir $1 
B Manuel, $14; A Garvey, $19; L H Ni 
$23.77; R W Clark, $20; J 


1,234 88 


; $19; M faa 
$13: E Kines. $3.72 


E T 
Oreodrich, $ $20; J Appa A Goode 


$1,054 17 
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SEVEN YEARS OF SUCCESS 
built upon the foundation of Good Service to the Public. 
THE MEN’S HOTEL, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Rates: 50c and 75c per night. 
OPERATED AS A BRANCH OF THE ¥. M. C. A. 


Accommodations for 350 men. 


Such a history needs no comment 











1S. $46.16; J G Brown, $4280; E E Ball, 

$48.65; H T Colvin, $53.60; A Neary, $25.75 

Printing A. F. of L. News eee of nov 10, ‘17, 
The Washington Herald 

2 arch files with clips, $1.05; 1 clip board, 75c; 
Whiting Stationery Co 

Postage on Am Fep, postmaster, Washington, 


Salary, office employes, Me en ling nov 17, "17: 
J Kelly, $40; R L Guard, $40; EC Howard, 
$22; W von Ezdorf, $22: C R Adams, $22 
V L. Young, $22; JE Giles, $30 ‘ 

, week A. uf nov 17, "17, FC Thorne. . 
anizing expenses: E Cunningham, $66.75; 
Cunningham, $67.04; J E Sinith, $50. 7. 
M Kelleher, $36.50; W Shurtleff, $50; . ? 
Taylor, $72.24; & E Walters, $9. . 
. Organizing expenses: P R. Bell. . 

Services assistant secretary Buffalo Conven- 
tion, J H Johnson, $50; services sergeant -at- 
arms, Buffalo Convention Andrew tiiggins, 
$36; services messenger, Buffalo Conven- 
tion, John C Clark, $36; roll call clerk, 
Buffalo Convention, Jos P Carroll, $34; 
proofreater, ~~ A scuediagh, Buffalo 
mmveeten. Fred 

Organizing expenses: 3 Daic, $39. 05; J Ol- 
cott, $13; J Olcott, $15.. 

izing expenses: J Hamor, $20; ‘M Seary, 
20; M Scott, $42.10; A Marks, $36; H 
Brayne, $24.75; H F Hilfers, $57. 59; E T 
Flood, $70.37; R E Peabody, $66.65; W 
ee —— $54.30; P F Duffy. $70.88; F H Mc- 
, $66.64; H Streifler, $64.58; G Ham 
item .15; T H Flynn, $60.50; J M Richie 
Acct os stenographer, Buffalo Con 
vention, G P Boswell we $55: +. n 
Organizing expenses: eir, 
Weir, $20; C H Rosebrough, $20; H ‘ 
Eichelberger, $58.90; L Hea Zi; $53. 35; 
E Roach, $62; J E Roach, 2.50 vA 
Flett, $60.75; A Goode, os 21;H Cupinski, 
$50. 45; LB "Travers, $20.40 
Mailing ‘daily proceedings, Buffalo Conven- 
tion, K Jackle, $13.13; Mi Blewett, $13.13 
20. , office employes, week ending nov 24, '17 
— he $40; Howard, $22; W von 
orf, $22; G P Boswell, $19; J E Giles, 


Organising expenses: J Minszewski, $49; C O 


oung, $74; C Covert, $72.88; J S Mc- 
Donal. $ $62; W Shurtleff, $50; M P Scully, 

;M P Scully, $84.76; T J Smith, 

veyed J Kikulski, $50.50; C Wyatt: $102.67 

22. an, office employes, week ending nov. 24,'17: 
Manning, $35; L A Sterne, $30; I M 

Rodier, $21;1M Lauber, $23; W H Howlin, 

$30; A E Hawkins, $22: G A_ Boswell, 

$21; R S Thomas, $19;S Lankford, $36; 

: = . $21.89; S 


Ford, 


$20;  icDoussll $17: rc H Carroll, fis; 
LE Lansing. $20; MD Wise, $13; 
$27.13; R W Talks, $19.40; J Me 
Collam, ones B L Woodward, ey M Web- 
ster, $25 M Gardiner, $15 E J Lee, $19; 
R fi Smith, $17; M Covert, $17.50; G Main, 
13 


$ 
Expenses, auditing and credential committee, 
uffalo Convention: E L. Ed on, $111.28; 
Wm P Clark, $11).80; T B Hyland, $95.70 


850 60 


318 78 


22. Organizing expenses: J M Richie, $42.63; J B 
Dale, $40; C O Young, $72.50; J] E Smith, 
$52.17; E E Ball, $59.25; C P Taylor, 
$82.97; A Neary, $22.25 

Legislative expenses, J P Egan 
Organizing expenses, G Dunford 
. Strike benefits, first week ending nov 6, '17, for 
R. R. W. 15053, P C Funk, fin secy, $100; 
second week ending nov 13,'17. for R. R. W. 
15053, P C Funk, fin secy, $92 
Salary, Office employe, one week, Smith honey 
fort 
Organizin 
Icott, 
. Organizing anata H Streifler, $61.56; J A 
Flett, $62.10; C Covert, $52.50 


Services assistant secretary, Buffalo Conven-. 


tion: J H Johnson, $50; sergeant-at-arms, 
Buffalo Convention, Andrew Higgins, $36; 
services messenger, Buffalo unvention, 
John C Clark, $36; services roll call clerk, 
Buffalo Convention, Jos P Carroll, $36; serv- 
ices proofreader, daily 
Convention, Fred Ale, 

Salary, office employes, week onthe nov 24, °17: 
R L Guard, $40; V L Young, $22 

Salary, week ending nov 24,°17, T C Thorne. . 

One month's salary, Saml Gompers, Pres... . 

One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, Sevy. . 

eo ces, roll call clerk, Buffalo Convention, 
os 

mw te. for work transacted in per- 
formance of duties as a member of the E. C. 
of the A. F. of L. and for expenses E. C. 
meetings at Buffalo, N Y, prior to and after 
adjournment of onvention,and for inci lental 
expenses for the year: James Down. $350; 
James O'Connell, $350; Jos F Valentine, 
$350; John R Alpine, $350; H B Perham. 
$350; Frank Duffy, $350; Wm a , $350; 
W D Mahon, $350; John B Lennon, $350. . 

. Organizing expenses: A Wilson, $72.25; 
Goode, $44.92; J M Richie, $40.01; S ‘Cu- 
pinski, $50. 10: H L Eichelberger, $59.60; 
E E Bail, $59. 10; R E Peabody, $72.20; 
L B Travers, $20.45; T H Flynn, $71.59; 
H F Hilfers, $55. 24; PF Duffy, $71.58; F H 
McCarthy, $63.07; H Frayne, $22. 50; A 
Marks, $36; M Scott, $41.80; W Collins, $50; 
J Minszewski, $46.90; C Ww att, $69.50; 
‘an Flood, $57.60; J Hamor, $20; M Seary 


200-pp record book, $2.25; 25 letter-size ex- 
gponnee 10‘ by 15” envelopes, $6; Whiting 
tationery Co 

Organizing expenses, J E Roach 

Printing A. F. of L. News Letter of nov 3, '17 
The Washington Herald 

Organizing expenses: J S McDonald, $60.30; 
G Dunford, $20; H T Colvin, $41 

On account expenses oficial stenographer, 
Buffalo Convention, J B Mahon 

Organizing expenses: L, Heaffely, "$50. 70; PJ 
Smith, 3.42 

Car service for reception of President Wilson 
a Buffalo Convention, George Auto Service 


American beauty roses and corsage for Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson at Buffalo Convention, 
W J Palmer & Sons 

Expenses for nov, "17, Saml Gompers, Pres... 

Hotel expenses, entertaining fraternal delegate 
from Canada, Hotel Statler 

Hotel expenses, entertaining fraternal delegates 


Annual dues for 1918 for Presi lent Gompers, 
The Natl Geographic Society 
Mailittg daily proceedings, Buffalo Convention: 


1,035 41 
8 25 

62 20 
32 65 
121 30 
150 08 
114 12 


32 08 


20 08 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





d High-Grade Lubricants 





CY INDER OILS 
DYNAMO OILS , 


ENGINE OILS 
TURBINE OILS — 
MOTOR OILS AND GREASES 


111 North Bro 
PHILAD ELPHI oy 














K Jackle, $13.37; M Blewett, 
. Organizing expenses, A Wilson 

Legislative expenses, J P Egan 

Organizing expenses, P R Bell 

Salary, office employes, week ending dec 1,"17: 
J Kelly, $40; J a, $30; E C Howard, 
$22; W von Ezdorf, ;G P Boswell, $19 

Fee, m 0, 8lc; — and magazines, 
$3.26; matches, 40c; hauling and drayage, 
(convention matter), $5.30; al-ohol, $1.20; 
glasses, 50c; messenger service, 80c; disinfec- 
tant, 69c; freight and expressage, $3. 12; box 
strappin $1.08; fee fares, $3.05; car 
tickets, fia. 50; J E Giles. ... 

Organizing expenses: W B Hicks, $20; J 
Leonard, $2 

Hotel services, Buffalo Convention, R Bennett, 
$19; mailing daily proceedings, Lag oy Con- 
vention, M Blewett, $2; K Jac 

Organizing expenses, re M t Eng 

Refund on supplies, W. G. H. & P. 15764, J 
Mahoney 

Refund on Saat F. E. 15621, K M Hill.... 

. Organizing expenses: W Shurtleff, $50; M P 


Scully, $70.85; J Kikulski, $53.25; C P Tay- . 


Sh PER 6 06a catien 65000004 
Organizing expenses: E Cunningham, $78.65; 
E Cunningham, $68.44; S Iglesias, $53; S 
Iglesias, $50.50; C O Young, $78.75; J B 
Dale, $42; J C Walsh, $20: J K Perry, $8.60 
. Salary, office employes, week ending dec 1, °17: 
D F Manning, $35; L A Sterne, $30; I M 
Rodier, $21; 1 M Lauber, $23; W H Howlin 
$30; A E Hawkins, $22; G A Boswell, $21; 
R S Thomas, $19;S Lankford $36; F K Carr, 
$19; M M Connell, $20; S B Woolls, $23; E J 
Tracy, $20; M J Sugrue, $18; M R Ford, 
$22; M M Coates, $17; L von Kreuter, $17; 
J McDonald, $17; F A Manning, $17; L B 
Chamberlain, $17; E B Kane, $17; B Man- 
nel, $14: R M Purcell, $19; C R Adams, $22; 
L H Nielson, $20.03; R W Clark, $20; J Mc- 
Donnell, ar M H Carroll, $18; L E Lan- 
sing, $20; D Wise, $13; A D Bond, 
yf 35; R W Talks $20; J McCollam, $14; 
B L Woodward, $21; M Gardiner, $15; R H 
Smith, $17; E J Lee, $19; M Covert, $15; 
G Main, $13 
On acct printing daily proceedings, Buffalo 
Convention, Catholic Union and Times Press 
Organizing expenses, J S McDonald 
Rental of four typewriters, Buffalo Conven- 
tion, Underwood Typewriter Co 
i ream paper, $2.75; 3 bottles paste, $1.05; 
1,000 second sheets, $1.25; Whiting Station- 


One week's salary, J E Giles 

Services, proofreader, daily proceedings, Buffalo 
Convention, Fred Ale 

Expenses, Buffalo, N Y, to Toronto, Canada, 
- return to address mass meeting, nov 28, 

Frank Morrison, secy 

PR a ne tm of the A. F. ; L. attending the 
Buffalo Convention and E. C. meetings prior 
to and after adjournment of convention 
(23% days) from nov 8 to dec 2, "17, not 
inclusive, Frank Morrison, secy 

Hotel expenses, stenographers, Buffalo Con- 
vention, H :tel Statler 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph Co..... 

Balance for printing daily proceedings, Buffalo 
Convention, Catholic Union and Times Press 

Organizing expenses, C Covert 

acct expenses, hotel services, supplies, haul- 

ing, etc, Buffalo Convention, J E Giles 

2,000 sheets paper, $1.10; 1 box carbon paper, 
$3.50; Whiting Stationery Co 


30. Office and committee rooms and rooms for pres 

and secy, Buffalo Convention, Hotel Statler, $213 50 
Salary, office employe, one week, J E Giles. . 30 00 
Telephone, telegrams, stamps, porters, reading 

proof, sending out daily proceedings, rent o 

typewriters, photographs, supplies, station- 

ery and hauling, Hotel Statler 135 94 
7 received and used, Frank Morrison, a 

15 


Seeaiauns on bonds for nov, "17, National 
Surety Co 336 25 


. $29,3. 336, 68 


RECAPITULATION 


Cash balance on hand October 31, 1917 .. $106,276 66 
Receipts for the month of November, 1917 23,876 51 


$130,153 17 
336 68 


$100,816 49 


In general fund 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
unions 95,174 15 


$100,816 49 


GENERAL RECAPITULATION 


In defense fund November 30, 1917 $95,174 15 
On account of office building loan from 

defense fund 
Less three funds to defense fund on loan 


for office building 
42,500 00 


Balance of defense fund November 30, 1917, includ- 
ing office building loan $137,674 15 
In general fund 5,642 34 


Balance on hand November 30, 1917, including 
office building loan $143,316 49 


Cash balance on hand November’30, 1917 $100,816 49 
On account of office building loan from the defense 


$143,316 49 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L 





THE SANITARY ¢ “O.K.” ERASER 
imei etal Holder which » 
. Fi in a ;‘KEEN- EDGED; wer! 


Two i. the no tang of the Holder, ere made, 
ene fer Ink, one Pencil By alight pressure, 
elean Rubber is tea down until used 

Price 10¢ New Rubbers 5¢ each. 


All Stationers 
By mail 2¢ extra Bookiets tree 
The most Prectica! Eraser for Everybody 
THEO & MFG CO SYRACUSE,N T.U0SA4 
Mesere of the famous Washburne “O K* Papex 
Pesteners. 
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American Engineering Co. 





Manufacturers of the TAYLOR 
Stoker 


Manufacturers of Marine Auxili- 
aries, Steam and Electric 
Steering Gears, Windlasses 
Capstans, Hoists 


Specialists in Marine Equipment 


Badenhausen Co. 

















Philadelphia 








All Steel 


WaterTube 
BOILERS 


New York, 111 Broadway 
San Francisco, 438 Rialto 
Building 








MAIN OFFICE 


1425 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














Carpenter-Beale Co. 


Incorporated 








Erection Contractors 
Handling Stee! Forms 


FOR 
Reinforced Con- 
crete Circular Col- 
umns, Walls, Houses, 
Corrugated Floor 
Slab, Sewer and Tun- 

nel Forms. 





—————— 
SS 


233 Broadway New York 














Urchil-Bates 
Valve Bag Co. 


wf 
Manufacturers 


. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Pennsylvania Trojan 
Powder Company 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Trojan Explosives 


Sor all classes of blasting 


PLANTS: 
Eastern Pennsylvania and California 


Magazines and Distributing points 
in all important consuming 
localities 





TROJAN Explosives have been used for years 
by the largest cement, lime and brick 
manufacturers. 


TROJAN will not freeze, is safer to handle 
and will lessen prodyction costs, 








Liberty Steel 
Products Company 
Incorporated 











WOOLWORTH BLDG. 
NEW YORK 


























The Austin Powder 
Company 





4 





1229 Rockefeller Building, 
CLEVELAND, - - OHIO 












Telephone 9613 RECTOR 


Inter-Ocean-Marine 
Navigation Corporation 








Steamship Agents and 
Brokers 






2 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Public Utilities Are 
Vital in the War 


N investment in a 
public utility com- 
pany is an investment 


in national service. 

Utilities — particularly power 
companies — are indispensable to 
efficient war production. 


The services they render are 
requisite to industry, commerce and 
public in war or peace. 


Power {from central stations 
means conservation of coaland labor. 


Mek for Investment Circular AF 
H. M. Bylleshy & Co. 
INCORPORATED 


1938-208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
1247 Trinity Building, - New York 





J. H.W. STEELE, Pres. J.D. HARDIN, Jn, Vieo-Pams. 
C. W. STONEBURNER, Sec’y-Treas. 


The J. H.W. steele Company 


Incorporated Established 1900 


Cable Address: “HARSTEELE” 
WATKINS-PRIVATE—Codes—SHEPPERSON 1881 


New York Office: 
50 BROAD STREET 
Telephones Broad 7397-7398-738B 


NEW YORK——-NEW ORLEANS—GALVESTON—TEXAS CrTy 
PORT BOLIVER—SAVANNAH—CHICAGO — DALLAS —MEMPRES 


Insurance 
Banking 
Foreign Exchange 


Ocean Freights 
Forwarding 
Chartering 


Address all Communications to the Company 

















UNITED STATES SMELTING 
Refining and Mining Company 


Executive O ffices : 
55 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 
Sales Office: 

120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Buyers of Ores, Producers, 
Refiners and Sellers of Metals. 
Operating Subsidiaries : 

United States Smelting Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mammoth Copper Mining Company 
Kenneth, Cal. 
Needles Mining & Smelting Company 
Needles, Cal. 
Gold Road Mines Company 
Goldroad, Ariz. 
United States Metals Refining Co. 
Grasselli, Ind., and Chrome, N. J. 
United States S. R. & M. 
Exploration Company 
55 Congress Street, Boston 
Real del Monte Company 
Pachuca, Mexico 








| 
| 


The Vilter Manufacturing Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BUILDERS OF 


‘Ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery 


Corliss and Poppet Valve Engines 
Special Machinery 
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| Hackney Seamless 
Steel Barrel 


Pressed and Drawn (cold) from a circle 
of steel. A smooth, clean inside sur- 
face without seams or hoop forma- 
tions to interfere with draining and 
cleaning. No sharp corners to collect 


dirt or corrode. Openings set above’ 


chime to keep out water. Uniform 
thickness, maximum strength with 
the minimum of weight and shaped 
for ease in handling. 

These are the correct principles in 
steel barrel construction. 

Write our Chica’ o Office for catalogue of 
steel drums, seamless barrels or any small 
steel container. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK CO. 


General Sales Office: 
204 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
General Office and Works: 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Named Shoes 
&S are 


WORKERS UNION 
~~ 

Do Not Buy Any oe Glide 
no matter what its name, unless it bears 
a plain and readable impression of this 
UNION STAMP. 

All shoes without the UNION STAMP 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the UNION STAMP. 


frequently 
made in 
Non-Union 
Factories 








Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F, Tosin, Pres. Cuas. '.. Batre, Sec,-Treas. 
246 Summer Street - Beston, Mass. 





. 





The New Hotel Hanover 


ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Ome Block from Phila & Reading R. PF. Station Three 
Minutes from Penn‘a R. R. Station. Within 
Three Minutes’ walk of all Theatres 

Department Stores 


European Plan 
Booms without Bath $1 Rooms with Bath $1.50 
per day and up per day and up 


Qeaning Hot and Cold Water and Telephone in 
Every Room 


YORK SAFE 2 LOCK COMPANY 


Safes and Vaults 


York, Penna. 

















The Foundation Company 


ENGINEERS 2 CONTRACTORS 


Ships and Shipyards—Industrial Plants 


Heavy Foundation Construction 


Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 








Delegates, Plan Now 


to take the “St. Paul” 

to St Paul for the 

Annual Convention 
American Federation of Labor 
June, 1918. 


From the beginning this Road 
has been first in every essen- 
tial of travel, comfort and 
convenience. 


Chicago, Milwaukee @ St. Paul Ry. 
GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Ageat, Chicage 
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Pusey & Jones Co. 


Wilmington - Delaware 

















Bethlehem Motors 
Corporation 


@ 


ALLENTOWN 








@U PID —— 


SPORTING POWDERS 


FOR GAME AND TRAPSHOOTING 


NSIST that your shells are loaded with 

| a DU PONT POWDER. Then you can 
have perfect confidence in the per- 
formance of your powder. Black Sport- 
ing Powder of DU PONT’S make has been 
the choice of generations of shooters. 


At the traps, more of DU PONT, BAL- 
LISTITE, and SCHULTZE Smokeless 
Powders are used than all other smoke- 
less powders—a proof of their merit. 
Nearly every national event in trap- 
shooting has been a demonstration of 
the superior shvoting qualities of DU 
PONT, BALLISTITE or SCHULTZE— 
the trapshovters’ reliance. 


Ask for powder and trapshooting booklets. 
Address Sporting Howder Divison. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


POWDER MAKERS SINCE 3802 
Wilmington . Delaware 








BROMO~ 
SELTZER 


FOR 


HEADACHES 








STONE & WEBSTER 


FINANCE public utility developments. 

BUY AND SELL securities. 

DESIGN steam power stations, hydro-electric 
developments, transmission lines, city and 
interurban railways, gas plants, industrial 
plants and buildings. 

CONSTRUCT either from our own designs or 
from designs of other engineers or architects. 

REPORT on public utility properties, proposed 
exténsions or new projects. 

MANAGE railway, light, power and gas com- 
panies. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 








United States 
Bicycle Tires 
In Bvery Respect They’re GOOD Tires 
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Tank Shipbuildi 
Eceuee 


Warts; 
Bewburgh, N. ¥. 120 Broadway 
New York City 


Clinchfield Navigation Co. 


INCORPORATED 


‘STEAMSHIP OWNERS 
AGENTS and BROKERS 


hi 


24 Broad Street NBW YORK 














South American 
Steamship Corporation 


10 BRIDGE STREET 
NEW YORK 








Lloyd Brazileiro 


Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
of Neutral Steamers 


Between New York and Brazilian Ports 
APPLY TO 


D. WELLINGTON 
General Agent, 44 Whitehall! St. 
New York City 


John H. Mathis Co. 








Builders of All Classes 
of Wooden Vessels 


we 


Repair Work—Two Railways 





Ship Yard: Camden, N. J. 











C. C, Galbraith 8 Son 


SHIP AND MARINE 
SUPPLIES 


ww 


47-49 West St. NEW YORK CITY 








MADERO BROS., Inc., NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone, John 4131-4 


Pactory and Laboratories: 
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AD 


5a 


WALK-OVER SHOES 


for Men and Womén 


Watk-Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 


Geo.E.Keith Company 


Campelio (Brockton), Mass. 





HERE’S THE 


King Pin of Basket Ball Shoes 


The Non-Skid Fri@ion Sole 


gq The **Non-Skid” embodies the most ad. 
vanced methods of basket ball construction 
and exemplifies the ideas of some of the best- 
known players and followers of the game. 


Converse Rubber Shoe Co. 
MALDEN, MASS. 











United Lead 
Company 


2 


SHOT, LEAD PIPE, TRAPS 
and SHEET LEAD 


oa 


111 Broadway, New York 


DYNAMITE——“‘PERMISSIBLES” 
BLACK POWDER——SUPPLIES 


in 


EXPLOSIVES W#90vour 


AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
120 BROADWAY - - 








NEW YORE 














C. W. HUNT CO., Inc?’ 


Storage Battery 
Pier Trucks 


4 


WEST NEW BRIGHTON 
. NEW YORK - 
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MARNILE 


SOLUBLE CUTTING OIL 


Computing Boosts Output 
Tabulating George A. Haws, Inc. 


135 FRONT STREET 


Recording : NEW YORK 
Company 


v Fiske Bros. Refining Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1870 

“ LUBRICATING OILS 
5O Broad Street AND GREASES 


New York City Works: General Offices: 
NEWARK, N. J. 24 StTaTe STREST 
TOLEDO, OHIO NEW YORK «. 


























More than 


400,000 


People buy 


The Chicago Daily News 





every day, and probably 
more than 


1,000,000 


read it 


WHY? 


BECAUSE they betieve # prints all 
the news and tells the truth about it. 
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Oklahoma Producing & 
Refining Co. 


Ff 


14 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


Demand that your HOSIERY be 
dyed with 


ZETA BLACK 


MADE BY 


E. C. Klipstein 2 Sons Ce. 


CHROME, NEW JERSEY 

















THE SELECTION OF GOOD TASTE 
IS THE SELECTION OF 


Yo Fe 


ee: 
=—/~ Chocolates 
Ta Coacclalia that ast differnt 
FOR THOSE WHO DISCRIMINATE 


F.H. ROBERTS CO. Boston, Mass. 








“The Stamp with 
the Union Label.” 


New England Profit Sharing Stamp Co. 
8 Winter Street <- Boston, Mass. 








FABRE LINE 


New York to 
Naples and Marseilles 


Also Direct Sailings to 
LISBON 
BARCELONA 
AZORES 
NAPLES 
NORTH AFRICA 


Passenger, Mail and Express Service 
From Fabre Line Pier, Foot Thirty-first Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JAMES W. ELWELL & CO. 
General Agents 


17 STATE STREET, NEW YORE 
BROKERS FOR SALE AND CHARTER OF VESSELS 














with the utmost dignity and . 
(ca mt i te 


Undisputably the Largest Undertakinr Organization in New England 
W. H. Graham, Undertaker 


1770 Washington Street 
Oop. Noxthampton St.“L"" Sta. Phone Roxbury 126, day ot aight 


Dorchester Office, 394 Washington Street 
Phone Dorchester 4295 


Offices at Worcester, Springfield, Taunton 








American Machine @ 
Foundry Co. 


$520 SECOND AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
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United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Laborin general. $s gs 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 








GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and S'ores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA : ° 


PAC KINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 














“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 














ALASKA STANDARD COPPER 
MINING COMPANY 


Regular shipments of high-grade ore 
now commencing 


Write for Particulars 


M. L. HEWETT @ CO., Inc. 


Suite 921 
156 BROADWAY - * NEW YoRK 
Phones Rector 118 and 7286 





Lehigh Car, Wheel @ Axle 
Works 


CATASAUQUA, PENNA. 


Manufacturers of 


Puller-Lehigh Pulverizer Mills, Gyratory 
Crushers, Roll Crushers, Rotary 
Dryers, Chemical Castings, 

Car Wheels and 
Axles 





HAVOLINE 


Oll 








Marden, Orth & Hastings Corporation 


INCORPORATED ESTABLISHED *e27) 


Manufacturers, Exporters and 
Importers of 
Heavy Chemicals 
Intermediates and Dyes 
Dyewooas and Dyewooo Extraas 
Tanning Extra@s 
Glycerine and Fatty Acids 
Oils and Greases — 


61 BROADWAY, New YORK 
BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














— makes your writing easier. To fit 
every hand in either the ‘elf-Filling, 
Safety, Pocket or Regular 'ypes, Prices: 
$2.50 to $150. Illustrated folder sent 
On request. Avoid substicutes. 


Sold at the Best Stores 
L. E. Waterman Company, New}York 











Southern 
Oil and Transport 
Corporation 


Panuco Crude Oil 





Terminal and shipside 
deliveries at Tampico 
Mexico 


120 Broadway, New York 











The workman on the job always thinks 
RANSOME! The employer who pays the bills 
knows RANSOME through past experience 
and in Mixers it is Standard—the best, the 
most efficient, the most lasting. 

Everything in Mixer Equipment 
‘ and Machinery 


AGENTS [TVERYWHEPRE 


Ransome Concrete Machinery Co. 
M5 BRUsDWAY, NEW York 














GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS FOR WAR WORK 


MEN AND WOMEN OF AMERICA 
We are Responsible for the Industrial Conditions 
Petition the Secretary of War and the Council of National 
Defense to Demand the Following Standards of 
Industry for Government Contracts 
- Adult labor. 
Wages— 

a. - The highest prevailing rate of 
waces in the industry which the 
contract affects. 

b. — pay for equal work. 

e& hose trades where there is ne 
wage standard whatsoever shall 
be placed in the hands of an ad- 

ust ment committee. 

ad. That all wages be adjusted from 
time to time to meet the in- 
ereased cost of living—by this 
com mittee—and that other wage 

uestions be submitted te it. 
The eight-hour day. 
One day rest in seven. 
Prohibition of night work for women. 
Standards of sanitation and fire pretec- 


7. Protection against over-fatigue and in- 
dustrial diseases. 

8. Prohibition of tenement house labor. 

9. Exemption from the call into indusiry 
of women having small e_ildren needing 
their care. 

10. ‘Exemption from the call into industry 
of pregnant women two months before and 


after child birth. 
Adeud eho tes to the Sixth Biennial Convention 

of the National Women's I rade Union League, Held in Kaa- 

sas City, June 4th to Sth, 1917. 

White for full repurt of Committee on Women's “ork in Wartme 
i by The National Women's Trade Union | cague 

America, 139 North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 




















